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THE WEEK. 


On Monday last, the 2oth inst., news was received 
at the Foreign Office, from H.M. Vice-Consul at 
Berbera, in the Somaliland Protectorate, that Colonel 
Swayne’s smail column had suffered a reverse. The 
news was sent from Berbera on Friday, the 17th, and 
was in the form of a despatch from Colonel Cobbe 
(Colonel Swayne’s chief staff officer, and himself 
wounded in the engagement), to the effect that the 
British force had been attacked on the 6th, at Erego, 
some miles south of the Haliun Border, and were 
retiring on Bohotle, just within the British sphere, 
a distance of less than fifty miles. From Bohotle to 
Berbera there is a chain of posts. On Thursday the 
welcome news was received that Colonel Swayne 
had reached Bohotle in safety, that his force was not 
attacked during retreat, and that the wounded are 
doing well. 


Tuts little reverse in Somaliland illustrates a good 
many things upon which reformers have been pegging 
away quite uselessly for years. They are things to 
which Mr. Brodrick, with his precious Army Corps, 
will certainly not pay any attention. In the first place, 
we had here a force of artillery, almost unsupported by 
white troops, apparently ; in the second place, we had, 
without the least doubt, knowledge in England at the 
War Office of the difficulties into which the expe- 
dition was getting, and that knowledge was not 
communicated. There are conditions under which 
the withholding of information is of value, and there 
are other conditions under which it is a duty. A small 
expedition in a desert against no one in particular is 
not one of them. In the third place—and this is the 
gravest thing—the native reinforcements which the 
War Office is sending are useless. In an entanglement 
of this kind there is only one of two thirgs to be done— 
retire, or send large reinforcements, and see that those 
reinforcements are good in quality as well as large in 
number. Characteristically, the War Office does neither 
one thing nor the other. 


Mr. Barour’s behaviour about the Irish demand 
for a day to discuss Irish questions has been as mal- 
adroit as it is unfair. If ten Scotch members were in 
prison for political speeches, if Edinburgh were under 
martial law, if in the greater part of Scotland trial by 
jury were abolished, would a Leader of the House 
of Commons dare to refuse the Scotch members 
a day to discuss the condition of their country? 
The Leader of the Opposition quite properly re- 
fused to be a party to Mr. Balfour's studied insult to 
Ireland by assenting to the condition Mr. Balfour im- 
posed, and declared that it was scandalous to refuse the 
Irish demand. But Mr. Balfour's high-handed conduct 
has been punished. He has a wholesome fear of Mr. 
John Redmond, and is always ready to negotiate directly 
with him in distributing Parliamentary time. He 
thought he could ignore the Irish party in Mr. Red- 
mond’s absence, and the result has been that the Irish 


party have already absorbed more of his time than they 
formally asked for. Mr. Balfour seems determined to 
convince the Irish members that the only way Ireland 
can get a hearing in England is by creating Parliamen- 
tary riots. The result has been that little progress has 
been made with the Education Bill, though the Oppo- 
sition are to be congratulated on wringing several 
concessions from Mr. Balfour. Little by little, under 
the skilful hands of Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Bryce, 
Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. McKenna, and other members, 
the powers of the education authority are expanding, 
though most of Mr. Balfour’s concessions are more 
apparent than real. 


As our Irish correspondent suggested last week, it 
appears that the delegates at the landlords’ convention 
in Dublin had no mandate on the conference question. 
A new committee has been formed, with Lord Meath 
and Lord Mayo at its head, to take a direct poll of all 
landlords on Captain Shawe-Taylor’s proposal. Fresh 
difficulties, unfortunately, are now being thrown in the 
way of a conference; the /rish Times, for instance, 
denies the claim of the United Irish League 
to represent the tenants; ‘‘if we believed that, there 
would be no more to be said, and we would not touch 
the conference with a forty-foot rule.” It goes on to 
advise the tenants to form a new ad hoc league, which 
would obviously mean the destruction of the present 
organisation, a result most pleasing to the 7Zimes and 
the landlords. There may, perhaps, be some connec- 
tion between the purchase agitation and the Lord 
Lieutenant’s visit to the west. Actual experience of 
the horrible conditions under which the Connaught 
peasant lives cannot fail to impress Lord Dudley with 
the need of remedial measures. Much good followed 
Mr. Balfour’s tour in the distressed districts, and his 
action is still gratefully remembered in Mayo. 


On Wednesday a correspondence was published 
which will give great satisfaction to Cambridge men. 
Some months ago the Acton library had passed ‘‘ by 
the signal regard of a friend” (Mr. Carnegie) into Mr. 
Morley’s hands. ‘‘For some time,” he writes to the 
Duke of Devonshire, ‘‘ 1 played with the fancy of re- 
taining it for my own use and delectation. But I am 
not covetous of splendid possessions ; life is very short ; 
and such a collection is fitter for a public and undying 
institution than for any private individual.” Mr. 
Morley’s description of the library and of the one condi- 
tion which he imposes on offering this splendid gift to 
the University of Cambridge is a fine tribute to Lord 
Acton’s own spirit : 


“ The library has none of the treasures that are the glory 
of Chatsworth. Nor is it one of those noble and misce!- 
laneous accumulations that have been gathered by the 
chances of time and taste in colleges and other places of old 
foundation. It was collected by Lord Acton to be the 
material for a history of Liberty, the emancipation of 
Conscience from Power, and the gradual substitution of 
Freedom for Force in the government of men, That 
guiding object gives to these sixty or seventy thousand 
volumes a unity that I would fain preserve by placing them 
where they can be kept intact and in some degree apart. 


In the Acton library ‘‘ Cambridge will have the most 
appropriate monument of a man whom, though she 
thrice refused him as a learner, she afterwards wel- 
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comed as a teacher—one of the most remarkable men 
of our time, extraordinary in his acquisitions, extra- 
ordinary in the depth and compass of his mind.” 


Ir is difficult, says our Italian correspondent, 
to find in history a situation between two countries 
so strange as that existing between Austria and 
Italy, which, although allied as members of the 
Triple Alliance, considered for many years the 
strongest international compact of our times, hate 
each other most cordially. Even more remark- 
able is the fact that this aversion is not, as might 
be thought, limited to the people, but extends to the 
Sovereigns of the two Powers. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph has seriously offended the House of Savoy by 
never returning the visit which King Humbert and 
Queen Margherita paid him at Vienna, in October, 1881, 
so that now King Victor Emmanuel III. who has visited 
the Tsar and the Emperor William, is negotiating for 
visits to the President of the French Republic and King 
Edward, but takes no notice of the neighbour who, 
because of the alliance and his venerable age, would, in 
the natural course of things, be the first to be considered. 
The Press of the two countries let no opportunity go by 
to attack each other most violently, and the two people 
do not conceal their desire that the day may soon come 
on which they will fight again—the Austrians 
with the hope of reconquering Venetia, the Italians 
with the desire of freeing the provinces of 
their nationality which the hated Empire has 
dominated for five centuries—and, therefore, offensive 
incidents are the order of the day. In Italy the walls 
of the towns become covered with inscriptions such as, 
‘*Down with Austria, long live Trent and Trieste !” 


In Austria the Italian nationality is persecuted by 
German, Croat, and Slav. The other day the coat- 
of-arms of the Italian Consul in Zara was defaced 
with mud, and to-day all commemoration is _for- 
bidden of Niccol6 Tommaseo, the great writer, poet, 
and philosopher, born at Sebenico, in Dalmatia, who 
conspired and suffered prison and exile to free the 
peninsula from Austrian dominion. But throughout 
Italy the centenary of Tommaseo’s birth was solemnly 
celebrated. The mayors of Florence and Venice, out 
of courtesy, thought it their duty to send a telegram 
to their brother mayor of Sebenico, who, being a Croat 
and the city hall being entirely in Croatian hands, 
answered rudely, declaring, to the general stupefaction, 
that Tommaseo was a Slav. The indignation aroused 
is more easily understood than described, and from 
the last incidents further complications may arise. 


A REMARKABLE letter on the situation in South 
Africa was given a prominent place in big type in the 
Times of Monday last. It was written from Johannes- 
burg on September 29, was signed ‘‘ Africanus.” and 
it bears all the marks of coming from the inner Govern- 
ment circle in the Transvaal. It is, therefore, highly 
significant that it admits the strongest of the Liberal 
arguments against the war, namely, that the result 
would be to consolidate the Dutch race against British 
rule. After warning us of ‘‘ the possibility, which nearly 
all South Africans regard as a certainty, that we shall 
be confronted in the near future with a practically 
solid and hostile Dutch party from Capetown to the 
Zambesi,” the writer goes on: 


“ A race which has shown such stubborn tenacity, both in 
peace and war, is not likely to abandon its ideals now, when 
it is united by a great tradition of sacrifice and effort, and 
when these ideals are still far from impossible of attainment. 
The danger now is not of a renewal of the war, but of the 
establishment of Dutch political preponderance in South 
Africa, and of the country slipping almost imperceptibly 
from our grasp. . . he Bond is more completely in 
control of the Cape Colony than ever. The Orange River 
Colony must long remain ov'rwhelmingly Dutch, and the 

sritish position in Rhodesia is by no means secure. Natal 


is too small and weak to offer much resistance, and the one 
counteracting factor on which we should be able to rely is 
the Transvaal.” 


This, then, is the result to-day of the futile policy of 
crushing the dominion of Africanderdom, as admitted 
by one of its apostles, or perhaps by its high priest. 
The most strenuous pro-Boer never put the case more 
strongly. 


Anp what is the moral? That the one remaining 
home of British influence, the Witwatersrand, must on 
no account be taxed for the war, lest we should find 
that, too, ‘‘slipping almost imperceptibly from our 
grasp” under such a strain upon its loyalty. The 
utmost that can safely be asked of it is that : 

‘In lieu of a direct contribution to the Imperial Exche- 
quer, which would infallibly be branded as a tribute, a 
certain moderate sum should be set aside from the riches of 
the [Transvaal to relieve the Imperial Government of its 
liabilities in South Africa, and, above all, for that great work 
of development and settlement which is at once an Imperial 
duty aud an Imperial necessity.” 


What, however, the loyalists of Johannesburg will not 
give to the long-suffering British taxpayer they will 
give to the shareholders in the Chartered Company, for, 
as ‘‘ Africanus” hastens to assure us: 


‘There is no reason why the fertilising stream of wealth 
flowing from the Rand should be limited in its beneficent 
influence by the Vaal River and the Limpopo. The weaker 
and poorer colonies to the north and south are no less in 
need of development, and can hardly obtain it from their 
own unaided credit and their own unaided resources . . 
In the financial union of the ‘three internal States (Rhodesia, 
the Orange Colony, and the Transvaal) there would at once 
be the solid nucleus of a united South Africa.” 


The truth, then, has at last been dragged out. The 
prodigious wealth of the Rand is to be used to set 
upon its legs that most unprofitable of Imperialist 
adventures, the Chartered Company. 


Tue Echo published an article on Wednesday 
from its correspondent in South Africa describing the 
system of public education that Mr. Sargent and 
his advisers are constructing in the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony. According to this account, the 
system is to be directed to destroying the Dutch 
traditions and language; the teachers in the normal 
schools are not to be allowed to converse in Dutch, 
and no text-books in Dutch are to be used. As 
a curious coincidence this news comes from South 
Africa simultaneously with similar“ accounts from 
Finland. The Dutch Reformed Church, according to 
the Echo correspondent, will take the natural and 
proper course for protecting Dutch traditions and 
establish Voluntary schools. It is amusing to find that 
the Zimes, which wants voluntary schools in England 
to be kept by the public, is already hinting that 
the Government ought to prohibit voluntary schools in 
South Africa. Itis curious how anxious the Imperialists 
are to show that Krugerism was really extravagantly 
Liberal. 


A CONFERENCE was convened on Tuesday, at which 
delegates representing 120 local authorities in the 
United Kingdom were present, to discuss the taxation 
of land values. The Lord Provost of Glasgow pre- 
sided. Alderman Southern argued the case in refer- 
ence to the Manchester Ship Canal. In Manchester, 
during the time the ship canal was under construction, 
Trafford Park was sold for £327 per acre, whereas 
to-day land was being sold there at £4,840. Then, 
again, whereas before the ship canal was constructed 
the value of the land forming the racecourse was 
worth not very much more than £400 an acre, a 
recent arbitration had affirmed the value to be £2,600 
per acre. These are striking instances of the increased 
values which accrue from the investments of public 
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money and the exercise ot public energy, and thought- 
ful persons must, we think, agree that it is wrong that 
these huge increments should go from those who made 
them into landowners’ pockets. The conference wisely 
decided rot to commit iis:.. at once to the provisions 
of a particular bill. It is quite possible that local 
variations will be necessary in the ‘‘ site value rate” of 
the future. 


Tue official proposal took the form of a draft bill, 
which provided for a rate not exceeding two shillings 
on the annual value of all urban land, this value being 
calculated in the first place by the owner at 4 per cent. 
of the selling price. A resolution ‘‘ approving of the 
principle of taxing land values for local purposes ” was 
carried, and the conference turned to discuss details 
and machinery. The chief difficulty in the way of 
adopting the Glasgow proposals lay in the difference 
between Scotch and English law, but every speaker 
took it for granted that ground values ought to be 
rated. Finally a committee was appointed to draft a 
bill for the purpose. 


Few people will regret that the proposal to pur- 
chase the Adelphi site for a London County Hall 
has fallen through. The objections to the scheme 
were partly financial and partly esthetic, For the site 
itself nearly a million was asked, and the cost of 
building was reckoned at two millions. Sufficient 
ground space might have been obtained for three 
hundred thousand pounds from the Westminster 
Aquarium, but this position did not appear sufficiently 
dignified, although advocated by several Moderate 
councillors. Two other suggestions were also dismissed, 
one to devote a site in the Strand improvement 
area, and the other to build on the south side of the 
Thames, near Westminster Bridge, an idea which has 
much to recommend it. The deciding objection, no 
doubt, was Lord Welby’s caution against avoidable 
expenditure, at a time when taxation bore so heavily. 
It is difficult, indeed, to discover the precise merits of 
the Adelphi site. From an architectural or historical 
point of view, the loss of the Adams masterpiece in 
Adelphi Terrace would be irreparable. 


Mr. Lockie has won a disreputable victory at 
Devonport, of which his own party are ashamed, by 
promising everything to everybody. On the other 
hand, we quite agree with the Morning Leader that 
there will not be many Liberal tears shed over Mr. 
Brassey’s defeat, for a candidate with his record of 
mutiny and his violent Imperialism would certainly not 
have added to the strength of the Liberal Party. It is 
not very long ago that Mr. Brassey refused to appear 
on a platform with the Leader of the Opposition. 


Mr. MERRIMAN’S great speech against suspension 
has been published in pamphlet form by the National 
Press Agency. The speech was made in moving the 
resolution against which the Smartt party did not dare 
to divide the House, although it contained a most direct 
vote of censure on Lord Milner in the form of a solemn 
protest against the agitation that had been carried on 
against the rights of Cape Colony. Dr. Jameson de- 
precated the motion on the ground that suspension was 
dead, to which Mr. Merriman gave a crushing reply. 

“The member for Kimberley has tulad us we need not 
discuss suspension—it is dead. Well, sir, | want some 
better warranty than that of the hon. member for Kimberley. 
He, if any man, knows what a conspiracy means, and how 
it is possible to come forward with professions of friendship 
and amity, and then to spring upon an unsuspecting people 
an attack. Sir, we may yet be confronted with a raid upon 
the liberties of this country, and sprung upon us suddenly 
and in the dark, and after professions ot friendship.” 

Perhaps the best thing in Mr. Merriman’s powerful 
_ Speech was his contrast between Lord Elgin and Lord 
Milner, and his quotation from the letter in which Lord 


Elgin explained how studious he had been to keep clear 
of the controversy over the proposal to compensate 
rebels in Canada. The proposal, which was adopted, 
created great discord, and the ‘‘ so-called loyalists ” 
talked openly of seraration. If Lord Milner had been 
in Lord Elgin’s position he would, of course, have 
intervened, supported the loyalists in despatches, public 
speeches, and intrigues, and Canada would no longer 
be British. Lord Elgin made it his boast that he had 
kept out of the mélée. No wonder Lord Milner’s friends 
in the House of Assembly deprecated discussion, 


Tue Manufacturing Confectioners’ Alliance is at 
last showing signs of active opposition to the Sugar 
Convention. A conference was held in the House of 
Commons early in the week, presided over by Sir A. 
Rollit, and attended by a number of free trade members 
of Parliament. The arguments of the deputation against 
the ratification of the Convention were stated by Mr. 
Boyd, of Keillers, Limited, Dundee; Mr. Blackwell, of 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell ; Mr. J. Fry, of Messrs. 
Fry and Sons, Bristol, and other representatives of 
leading firms. They showed that the increase 
in the cost of sugar which would follow the 
abolition of foreign bounties would _ seriously 
affect the large trades which depend upon a 
sufficient supply of cheap sugar. These industries, 
and especially their export trade, would be materially 
damaged by the ratification of the Convention. Mr. 
Fry argued that there was no reason why England 
should pay seven or eight millions more per annum 
for sugar than had hitherto been paid. 


WE are extremely sorry to see that Mr. Carnegie, 
in his rectorial address at St. Andrews, gave counte- 
nance to the odious project of extinguishing Great 
Britain’s separate existence in a union with America. 
Mr. Carnegie, like Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Stead, seems 
to be ridden by the mania for grandiose combinations, 
and he apparently wishes to collect all the States 
of Europe under the Kaiser in one category and 
to merge England in America in another. We need not 
say that all these cosmopolitan schemes are entirely 
repugnant tous. Mr. Carnegie described in eloquent 
language the superiority of moral to material supre- 
macy, and his address contained many valuable truths 
on the subject of trade and the great debt England 
owes, and English opinion so rarely acknowledges, to 
her inventors. But on the question which he recom- 
mended most particularly to the students of St. 
Andrews, the question of a political union between 
Great Britain and America, with their diverse civilisa- 
tions, we have nothing but strong dislike for his teaching. 


Tue Commission of Inquiry continues to hold its 
sittings, and Lord Kitchener gave evidence last week 
before leaving to take command in India. The Com- 
mission excites little interest, for no one puts any value 
on the report of a Commission which inquires in private. 
Mr. Brodrick has replied with some asperity to Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach’s remarks about social influence 
at the War Office, but these indignant denials make 
little impression on the mass of observant persons for 
whom what Sir Michael Hicks Beach had to say on the 
subject was a mere commonplace. It is only necessary to 
look at the listof Lord Roberts’s staff officers inthe South 
African campaign to see how unequally the balance is 
held between social rank and military achievement, and 
to understand why our army has so little of the profes- 
sional zeal of the continental armies. Lord Kitchener 
has hitherto had better reputation in this respect than 
Lord Roberts, and we believe that in his arrangements 
for the Soudan campaign he had to withstand the most 
august pressure. 


Tue subject of Mr. Massingham’s character sketch 
next week will be Mr. Asquith. 
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THE IRISH SCANDAL. 


F someone with a genial taste for the satire and 
hypocrisies of public affairs were to turn back to 
the London newspapers of three years ago he would 
find that they were entirely preoccupied with details 
or hypotheses about a certain trial in France, and 
that no journalist thought his day’s work done until 
he had added some new and flaming phrase to the 
resinous indignation of his country. If he turned 
to-day to the same Press he would find that almost 
all the London newspapers were watching with 
an untroubled composure a whole series of mock 
trials in Ireland in which there is no pretence 
or affectation of grave justice or orderly procedure or 
of treating man’s rights and liberties as something at 
all solemn and important. If he examined the adminis- 
tration of the law in Ireland, he would learn from one 
case that men and women are liable to be dragged into 
court to prosecute persons who are obnoxious to the 
police, and that if their evidence disappoints the police 
they are sent to prison themselves. He would learn from 
another that men have languished and died in prison 
to expiate the crimes of highly-paid constables who 
rise rapidly through the force as they strike down their 
victims, and are spared all punishment when they are 
convicted of diabolical plots against innocent peasants. 
He would learn that simple men have pleaded guilty to 
crimes they never dreamt of because they thought the 
power of adroit brutality and injustice was irresistible, 
and that their dreary doom was sealed as soon as a 
policeman opened his perjured lips. He would learn 
that the Irish Secretary acknowledges that a policeman 
can be known to have borne false witness and yet 
remain in the Depot of the Royal Constabulary. And 
he would learn that in a country where the law is liable 
to all these eccentricities and contortions it rests with 
the discretion of a policeman to extinguish the rights of 
public meeting, and with magistrates—one of whom 
boasts publicly that he knows how to punish the inno- 
cent with the guilty—to judge and to sentence their 
political opponents for their political speeches. 

Our inquirer would learn some curious facts about 
the persons who suffer for their opinions and the 
persons who impose this tyranny. He would learn that 
men whose only crime is that they took part in a 
meeting at which someone used an expression which 
the magistrate disliked are treated like common felons 
with a severity which, within the last few weeks, has 
cost a man of unchalienged integrity his reason. He 
would learn that the Minister under whose rule in 
Ireland a member of Parliament is forbidden to 
speak within his constituency for six months, is 
closely allied with the party which could not sleep 
or let anyone else sleep because freedom of meeting 
was in peril in Pretoria. He would learn that the 
Prime Minister, who smiles on these punishments for 
incitements to violence, was accused by his supporter, 
Professor Dicey, of encouraging ruffians to break the 
heads of men whose opinions they disliked, and that he 
is remembered as a statesman who pillaged the worst 
passions of human nature in his greedy terror of losing, 
by an instant of common courage, some morsel of his 


popularity. And he would learn that the Minister who 
puts his opponents on a plank bed for political offences 
went himself a few years ago to implore the House of 
Commons to save from the just severities of their 
punishment a set of men whose crime was not a fiery 
adjective or a sharp and bitter phrase, but the stealthy 
invasion of a friendly State, at the bidding and in the 
interests of an alien faction of finance whose weapons 
were treachery, forgery, falsehood, and corruption. 

In all these things a satirical observer might find 
an interesting study. But there is one thing that 
would strike him still more profoundly than this vast 
rollicking pantomime of injustice and misgovernment. 
For in the community which is responsible 
for these practices there is a stubborn con- 
viction that nothing in the world is quite so 
successful as the British Empire. With a grave 
face which is saved from hypocrisy by its bucolic un- 
consciousness, men and newspapers will welcome and 
encourage these symptoms of a vigorous mastery in 
Ireland whilst they give full rein to their indignant 
sympathy with Poland or the ill-used Finns. It is 
just in that unconsciousness that the tragedy lies. The 
British people have much to be proud of, but they per- 
sist in taking credit for their failures and in believing 
that they have gifts in which they are conspicuously 
lacking. It is much easier for a statesman to 
flatter these delusions, to say the Empire is 
free, tolerant, and unaggressive ; to talk of its basis of 
equality and liberty, to call Home Rule:a policy of 
despair and to ask the nation to display a courage 
which costs us nothing and for which no one pays 
except the nation we misgovern. This course is easier, 
and the result is that there are few men who have the 
hardihood to admit the wholesome truth and tell the 
nation that it is peculiarly unqualified to govern other 
white races. Wherever there is a separate white race 
within the Empire we have either, as in Canada, aban- 
doned the task of governing it, or else, as in Ireland, 
we have tried to govern it and failed. 

And how do we govern it ? It is the implication of 
unionism that we must refuse to govern Ireland by the 
public opinion of Ireland, and decide to govern it by 
the public opinion of England. In effect, we govern it 
by neither, but by private and fragmentary interests. 
The English people are incapable of a_ sustained 
attention to the condition of Ireland ; they have 
their own problems and preoccupations ; and they have, 
too, their dreams of Empire and conquest and the 
proud desolation of freedom. For the condition of 
Ireland their mind is not constant and alert, and 
so true is this that it is undeniable that it would 
be possible to establish torture in that country with- 
out exciting the paroxysms of anger and indignation 
that a clerical Education Bill produces in England. 
There have been moments when this apathy has dis- 
appeared, but it is only at intervals of centuries that any 
nation produces a statesman like Mr. Gladstone who 
can make great masses of men 


feel the wrongs 
they inflict as keenly as they feel the wrongs 
they suffer. Under ordinary conditions public 


opinion abdicates, or rather, it rules vicariously by 
private interests. For in sharp contrast with this 
indifference in the State there is the strenuous 
energy of an ascendency faction in Ireland which 
has a thousand avenues to the ear of England. | 
Its power is ubiquitous. The chief newspaper in 
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London has twice been convicted of printing forgeries 
in the interests of a faction—in one case a South 
African, in the other an_ Irish faction. The 
landlord party in Ireland represents Ireland in the 
House of Lords; it represents Ireland, too, in society, 
in the rich classes that own the Press, and in the 
vast world made up of all the outlying parts of rank 
and fashion. It is firmly entrenched in the Cabinet, 
and the Irish Secretary, a man who enjoys a certain 
legendary reputation because he is more cultivated 
than his party and more elegant than the financial 
cabal with which he consorts, is quite unable to 
move out of the atmosphere of this ruling caste. 
This is the only Ireland that is in contact with 
English opinion. These men have a direct and per- 
sonal interest in government by force, and that direct 
interest bears down all the pressure of a spasmodic 


enthusiasm for justice or good government. ‘The re- 


sult of that unequal contest is seen in our toleration of 


a system under which all Burke’s sublime phrases 
about the eternal proportions of justice had as much 
meaning to a starving outcast as the parade of law 
and order can have to the men who live out their 
little lives under the shadow of a system that is 
making havoc of Ireland, and has elevated jury- 
packing and all the accustomed methods of unjust 
tyranny into a finished statesmanship. 

Let us suppose that an Englishman conscientiously 
and honestly asked himself what English persons really 
think this system the right system for Ireland. He 
would find first of all a large number of persons who 
are unionists of one sort or another because they 
think it a good policy for England. That is frankly 
the position of men like Lord Rosebery, who say they 
would give Ireland all she asks if she were loyal, or 
of newspapers like the Séandard, which once said 
that if Ireland were geographically where Canada is 
she might have Home Rule. This kind of unionism is 
the unionism of fear, and it is repudiated by every 
English community outside this island. It rests on the 
assumption that the most tractable people in the world 
have been so embittered against England that they 
would risk everything to spite England; and that we 
have killed even the instinct of self-interest in a 
people who more than a century ago on the mere 
arrival of a Viceroy who was known to wish well to 
Catholic Emancipation, voted £400,000 to the 
British Navy. This unionism is a _ unionism 
of fear and of despair, for it implies that as Ire- 
land will not grow less hostile, the only 
ultimate solution can be the exhaustion of 
the Irish people and the pacification of silent ruin. 
He would find, secondly, that large body of interested 
opinion already described, the Smith-Barrys, the 
Londonderrys, the Abercorns, men for whom unionism 
means their own supremacy, and the whole policy 
of coercion and anti-national government the main- 
tenance of their own importance. Subtracting these 
forces what elements are left in unionism ? What 
opinion is there that really believes intelligently 
that this method of government is either good or 
tolerable for Ireland, a country for whose good govern- 
ment we have all the responsibility attaching to men who 
deny it self-government ? The answer is that there is a 
very small body of opinion which is unionist for any 
other reason than that it is listless and indifferent and 
never troubles itself about the wants of Ireland. The 


condition of the English temper is the strongest answer 
to the argument of the new unionists that the state of 
English opinion is a reason against Home Rule. The 
wise man does not forget at what kind of bar Ireland 
stands in this country for justice; he knows that the 
only instincts that never slumber are those of class 
interest, and that, judged by every test of history, 
British public opinion has proved itself unable to hold 
the balance between the designs of a faction and the 
miseries of the Irish people. 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 


( N Wednesday a little progress was made with the 
) Education Bill, Sub-section A of Clause 8 being 
carried by the closure, and on the following night another 
fragment was carried in the same way. The debates this 
week have brought more clearly than ever to light what 
is the fatal and incurable defect of the measure, so far, at 
least, as voluntary schools are concerned. It makes 
voluntary schools a charge upon the rates without en- 
trusting the management of those schools to rate- 
payers. The county or town council is called 
‘*the education authority,” and Mr. Balfour declared at 
Manchester, and has since repeated in the House of 
Commons, that ‘‘ the fundamental policy of the bill is to 
give complete control to the education authority in 
matters affecting secular education.” It was unfor- 
tunate, he said, that the term managers had to be used 
by the Parliamentary draftsman, because under the bill 
the voluntary managers are only intended to act as 
But in that 
case the servant will be greater than his master, for the 
managers and not the ‘‘ authority” are to appoint 
the teachers. This would be intelligible if the managers 
were themselves appointed and removable by the local 
authority. But they are not. 


servants of the town or county council. 


A manager is immortal. 
He is not troubled by the rough andtumble of elections, 
and is not responsible to any earthly authority. The 
supposed confrol is really only enough to lead 
to a conflict of authorities. In the end, no 
doubt, reason and principle must prevail. Rates 
cannot in the long run be divorced from representation. 
But if the bill should pass in its present shape there will 
certainly follow a long period of administrative friction 
between popular authorities who and 
clerical managers who spend it. If difficulties arise 
between the masters and their servants in this business 
of education, the bill provides that they shall be decided 
by the Education Department, that is to say, by the 
Education Minister for the time being. This, as Sir 
William Harcourt says, and as Mr. Middlemore, the 
Unionist Member for North Birmingham, has urged in 
the plainest language, is humiliating and degrading 
to the councils of great cities like Birmingham or 
Leeds. They will be in a much worse position than the 
present school boards, which are not invested with 
an illusory control over a number of independent 
religious schools. Their decisions with regard to 
local education will be liable to frustration at any 
time by these independent bodies of managers—their 


raise money 
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servants, forsooth! We have avoided the use of 
strong language ; but perhaps our readers will not 
object to hearing a Liberal Unionist’s opinion of the 
bill, Mr. Titterton, of Birmingham, describes it as 
‘‘a fraud instigated by an interested section and 
impelled by sectarian prejudice and clerical avarice.” 

Our own hope, of course, is that the bill will come 
to grief; but, if it is carried, we feel sure the leading 
county and city councils will assert their constitutional 
right to refuse rate aid to those schools in which the 
managers do not carry out the work of education satis- 
factorily, and do not appoint suitable teachers. The 
terms of the bill are so vague that no one can predict 
what will happen. All that is certain is that borough 
and county councils, which have already enough to do, 
will find themselves saddled with work of enormous 
importance of which they know little or nothing. No 
on2 can deny that the powers of the education authority 
ani those of the managers overlap. Wherever the 
education authority is efficient it will fight for the 
mastery, and the result ought in many cases to be 
the handing over of voluntary schools to the popular 
body. 

The ridiculous situation which the Government 
proposes to create was admirably illustrated in Wed- 
nesday night’s debate. As the local education autho- 
rity cannot appoint either the manager or the teachers, 
it must presumably have some function besides the 
function of raising money. So Mr. Lloyd-George asked 
whether it would be allowed to prescribe text-books. 
The question seems to have caused quite a shudder on 
the Ministerial benches. Mr. Balfour ‘‘was sorry 
the hon. member had raised the question about the 
text-books. He thought the hon. member must have 
intended to irritate the religious susceptibilities of those 
who thought the education authority was capable of 
using historical books intended only for secular instruc- 
tion in order to offend the taste and outrage the con- 
victions of the managers of the schools. For his part 
he thought the education authority ought to have the 
choice of books.” But Lord Hugh Cecil thought that 
this would never do. The English county councils 
might perhaps be trusted to settle text-books, but 
certainly not the Welsh. It would be dangerous to 
leave the choice of books to county councils if the 
religious character of the schools was to be properly 
safeguarded. This, as Sir William Harcourt showed in 
a most amusing speech, was a candid expression of 
the thoughts which underlie the bill. ‘* Now that 
the noble lord had told them one of the secrets of the 
bill, he himself was released from secrecy in regard to 
a confidential conversation which he had with one of 
the principal authors of the bill. He had asked, ‘ How 
can you insist, as you do, upon this extraordinary and 
unjust majority which you give to the managers? 
‘Oh!’ was the reply, ‘it is necessary on account of 
Wales.” Obviously, if the managers have no power 
the Church would not be so anxious about retaining a 
majority. But if all the effective power is in the hands 
of the managers and the education authority is a mere 
shadow, then, says the Church, ‘‘ Let the education 
wuthority be as popular as you please, but let the 
managers remain a close body” with its zudex expur- 
gatorius for books and its tests for teachers. It is a 
pity Lord Hugh Cecil did not tell the House of 
Commons what passages of English history he would 
exclude for the purposes of religious education. 


THE “MAD” MULLAH. 


OLONEL SWAYNE’S mishap in the remoter 
deserts of British Somaliland gains a peculiar 
interest at a moment when the Indian Government 
is repenting with a sort of polemical fervour for 
the excesses of its forward frontier policy. Lord 
Curzon has completely abandoned the theories which 
led to the Tirah campaign, and on the very day 
when we were all speculating on Colonel Swayne’s 
chances of escape, and the telegrams were leav- 
ing Downing-street which are to summon a for- 
midable army of reinforcements, the Viceroy was 
congratulating his Commander-in-Chief that we 
manage things better in India. It is reasonable to 
suppose that if Somaliland had remained, as it was 
between the years 1884 and 1898, an Indian dependency, 
we should not now be opening a chapter which may 
easily prove as costly and as bloody as our Afridi cam- 
paigns. The Foreign Office, particularly since Lord 
Salisbury left it, is unluckily still as restless as Simla 
used to be. 

The analogy with the Indian frontier is a great deal 
closer than one might at a first glance suspect. Several 
more or less respectable reasons require us to hold the 
Somali coast line. It faces Aden and is a factor in the 
control of the Red Sea. We controlit, presumably, from 
strategical motives, and also, if a more altruistic pretext 
must be found, with the hope of preventing the export 
of slaves. The task is an easy one, easier, thanks to 
our Navy, than the maintenance of the Indian frontier 
by passive resistance from the Indian side. Up till 
1899 we had been content to retain this coast line, 
troubling ourselves very little about the doings of the 
tribes in the interior. They had no coherence among 
themselves, and were much less formidable and less 
given to aggression than the Afridis. Their only possible 
leader, the Hadji Mahomet Abdullah, was at first well 
disposed to our rule. Heappearstobeanearnest Moslem, 
and he had won a good name for himself among the 
natives as a just judge. He suffers, indeed, from a 
desire to retain his own peculiar civilisation in a 
country which was under Arab control for centuries 
before the first white men crept round the Cape of 
Good Hope. He appears to share the folly which has 
won him the name of ‘*‘ Mad Mullah” with Dr. Clifford 
and the Nonconformists who object to the proselytising 
tendencies of voluntary schools. For apparently some 
missionary teachers were the first to excite his alarm. 
But however anti-European he may now be, he lives in 
an oasis 170 miles from the coast. He could not have 
attacked the ports with any chance of success, and any 
experienced Indian official of the school now in the 
ascendency would have been content to leave him to his 
own devices, instead of goading him on to repeat the 
experiments of Menelik against Italy or of the Mahdi 
against Egypt. 

That this forward policy has been as inefficient as 
it was iniquitous is an aggravation of its original 
folly. Sometimes our forces have been encouraged to 
pierce into the interior and even to drive the Mullah into 
Italian territory. Sometimes we have secured the alliance 
of Abyssinia. None the less, despite the ambitions of 


the local officials, Lord Salisbury steadily declined to 
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occupy any inlandtownas a base of operations, and never 
attempted to give our momentary successes the appear- 
ance of permanent occupation. Colonel Swayne 
appears to have been ill-backed in his last enterprise” 
His force consisted of untrained native levies, with 
scarcely a stiffening of Indian troops. He was out- 
numbered, his auxiliaries lost heart, and he had to 
struggle with his fate in a waterless desert, short 
of ammunition. Somehow he has muddled through. His 
mishap, however, has now committed us a further sen- 
mental campaign on the analogy of our wars to avenge 
Gordon and Majuba. There happens to be no Nile in 
Somaliland. Even the patrons of the Uganda Railway 
would hesitate to build a similar road into Somaliland, 
and, without river or railway, it is doubtful whether an 
adequate punitive expedition could go far. 

On broad grounds one can see no vestige of an 
excuse for an attempt on our part to exercise sove- 
reignty in Somaliland. We have no benefits to confer, 
and nothing whatever to gain. We have made no 
pretence of taking up ‘‘ the white man’s burden.” We 
have acknowledged no duties to the tribes from whom 
we expect obedience. Wehave given them neither peace 
nor roads nor justice. As for civilising them, the Mullah 
brings them a religion and a moral code much better 
suited to their development than our own. On the 
other hand, the trade of the whole protectorate has 
never been worth more than 4,751,900 in any one year. 
A large proportion even of this total is now likely to 
find its way to French ports via the recently opened 
Harar-Jibutil railway. It is inconceivable that the 
fraction of this sum which represents profit could pos- 
sibly bear the cost of a European administration, not 
to speak of the millions which we are about to 
squander on punitive operations. If the taxpayer 
could be got to understand how wanton our recent 
forward policy has been, he would not regard this 
expenditure lightly. The sensible course would have 
been to make terms with the Mullah and to allow him 
a reasonable autonomy in a country which we 
have no ambition to rule. If such a policy is now 
difficult, the fault lies with the Foreign Office, which 
had not even the courage of its indiscretions. 





TWO. IMPERIAL TARIFFS, 


T is a curious fact that the Governments of China 
and Germany, which were mainly responsible for 
the late war, have both been compelled by military 
expenditure to look about for means of raising revenue, 
and have both hit upon the plan of raising the tariff 
wail a little higher. And, moreover, each Government 
has taken the preliminary step ; in each country a new 
tariff has been formulated and published. It is hardly 
necessary to poimt out that both tariffs are of great 
importance to British commerce and manufactures. In 
1g00 Germany (our commercial Jingo’s favourite bogey) 
was the best of all our markets except India, the ex- 
ports of the United Kingdom to Germany having risen 
in value from 415,744,000 in 1886 to £20,586,000 
in 1895, and again to 427,999,000 in 1900. 
The Chinese market—about which Imperialists are 
always eager to fight—is not one-fifth as valuable, and 


our exports to China have been almost stationary for 
the last fifteen years. Their declared value was, in 
1886, £5,249,000; in 1895, £5,257,000 ; and in 1goo, 
455,574,000. However, China absorbs large quanti- 
ties of Lancashire goods, and we do not wonder that 
the text of the Anglo-Chinese Treaty (negotiated by 
Sir J. L. Mackay), which was issued as a Parliamentary 
paper on Tuesday, should provoke lively interest and 
criticism in Manchester. We do 
Manchester merchant can derive 
from a perusal of its clauses. the net result 
of the new tariff, if it ever comes into force, 
will be an increase of at least 5 per cent. on foreign 
goods entering China. 


not see how the 


any satisfaction 


For 


The additional 5 per cent. will, 
of course, be paid by the inhabitants of China, and 
foreign exporters to China cannot hope to see their 
export trade reduced by less than that amount. Thus, 
assuming that British exports to China would be five 
millions under the present tariff in a given year, they 
might be expected under the new tariff to be not more 
than £4,750,000. We arrive at this conclusion from 
the following considerations. The present duty on im- 
ports into China is 5 per cent. The rate proposed in 
the new Treaty is 12} per cent. But, at the same 
time, the Chinese Government agrees that the interior 
likin dues (which are levied by many of the provincial 
mandarins, and are supposed to represent another 
2} per cent.) shall be abolished. At best the loss to 
be anticipated is, therefore, 5 per cent. At worst it is 
7} per cent. For there is really no security that 
bankrupt mandarins in the interior will obey the com- 
mand issued by the weak Government at Pekin, unless, 
indeed (as the Manchester Guardian states), the Customs 
authorities pay part of the increased rev2nue to those 
provincial exchequers whose Governments have aban- 
doned the likin. The Tariff Treaty, however, like the 
Sugar Convention, cannot be put into force until the 
other Powers have agreed. Andthe United States is 
hardly likely to do so, as American trade is mainly 
with North China, where the likin is said to be 
practically unknown. 

The same day which saw the text of the Anglo- 
Chinese Treaty was marked by an important defeat of 
the German Government by their own Agrarian sup- 
porters. We have already seen how a Minister warned 
the Tariff Committee, which has just completed its 
work, that its labours would be in vain; the Govern- 
ment could not consent to 
agriculture. The Tariff Committee was dominated 
by the Agrarians and Protectionists, who raised 
duties in all directions, but particularly upon 
agricultural products, their object being prohibitive, 
while that of the Government was partly to protect, 
partly to raise revenue. On Tuesday Count von Biilow 
made a last appeal to the Agrarians in the Reichstag 
to reject the amendments passed by the Tariff Bill Com- 
mittee, which raise the minimum duties on imported 
grain from fifty to fifty-five marks per ton for rye and 
from fifty-five to sixty marks per ton for wheat. From 
an excellent summary of the speech given by the 
Berlin correspondent of the Zimes, we learn that the 
Count protested against the notion that the Govern- 
ment was acting unconstitutionally in refusing to go on 


increase the duties on 





* In the same period (1886-1900) Russia, another favourite 
bogey of the Imperialist, was a very improving market, exports 
from the United Kingdom to Russia rising trom rather more 
than four to eleven millions in declared value. 
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with the Tariff Bill if the amendments of the committee 
were accepted by the Reichstag. He denied that any 
pledges had been made to foreign Powers : 

“ Our opposition to the raising and to the extension of the 
minimum duties rests not on any obligation to foreign coun- 
tries but upon our definite knowledge of the prevailing dis- 
positions in foreign countries and upon the desire to bring 
protection for agriculture into harmony with the conditions 
vital to the interests of commerce and industry, with a due 
regard to the standard of life among the working classes.” 

It is not easy to see, however, why this attitude has 
been adopted unless the Government has already 
repented of its tariff. Why having swallowed a duty 
of fifty-five marks should they strain at an additional 
five marks ? To an Agrarian member who had sneered 
at his diplomatic skill, the Count replied in sentences 
which seem to commit the Government irretrievably to 
the policy of dropping the bill now that the minimum 
duties are increased : 

“] know no one, either in or out of this House, whom 
I credit with the ability to conclude commercial treaties on 
the basis of minimum duties higher than those which are 
proposed in the bill. Those who hold fast by the system 
of commercial treaties ought not to lose sight of this aim 
which | have just designated. In the name ot the Federated 
Governments | have again to declare that they cannot at any 
stage of the proceedings accept the proposals of Herr vou 
Wangenheim, Herr Heim, and Herr Albrecht (minimum 
duties on foreign cattle and meat) or the proposals of the 
commiitee with reference to the /zimum duties.” 

The only danger is that the Agrarians may give 
way before the elections, at which the Free Trade 
Liberals and Social Democrats confidently count on 
winning a large number of seats. If not, Count von 
Biilow is right in saying that “it will be long before 
an Imperial Chancellor does again for agriculture 
what I have done by bringing in this Tariff Bill.” 


No one who has studied and compared the 
provisions of the existing tariff with those 
of the new Tariff Bill will deny that the 


Chancellor has done a great deal for agricultural 
landlords. If we were anxious to cripple a commercial 
competitor we should wish God-speed to a measure 
which, on an average, taxes imported food up to 17:2 
per cent. of its value and imported manufactured goods 
up to 59 per cent. But Germany, as we have shown, 
is an excellent customer, and (apart from the increased 
duties on textiles and machinery, which are consider- 
able) there can be no doubt that such a tariff as this 


would most seriously injure British trade with Ger- 
many. 





THE LIBERAL SITUATION IN SCOTLAND. 


HE political situation in Scotland may fairly be 

_ described as chaotic. The superficial student of 
the situation is apt to jump to the conclusion that the 
chaos is the direct outcome of the dispute between 
Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
[he personal equation counts for much, but for the 
real origin of the situation we must search for historical 
causes. Between the political situation at the opening 
of the present and the ecclesiastical situation at the 
opening of the last century there is a curious parallel. 
After the definite establishment of Presbyterianism, the 
unanimity with which the Church fought against 
Rome began to give way to sectional differences 
within the Church. Having clearly defined its position 
to the Church of Rome, the Scottish Church set to the 
task of defining its position to the State. Upon this 
rock the Church split into fragments. Out of the con- 
troversy came a great variety of sects—Burghers, anti- 


Burghers, Auld Lichts, and New Lichts. The splitting- 
up process was greatly accelerated by the dearth of 
commanding personalities in the Church. Scotland is 
peculiarly a hero-worshipping nation, and it is a sug- 
gestive fact that its great epochs have been identified 


with great men like Wallace and Bruce on_ the 
national side, and Knox and Chalmers on_ the 
ecclesiastical side. See how the parallel holds 


good on the political side. With the extension of 
the franchise and the abolition of glaring grievances it 
seemed as if the great work of liberation begun by the 
Edinburgh Review and reformers like Lord Cockburn 
was completed. Liberalism in Scotland tended to 
apathy when, in one of its outbursts of hero-worship, 
Liberalism, with fervid enthusiasm, rallied round Mr. 
Gladstone. The Midlothian campaign surrounded 
Scottish Liberalism with a halo of glory. And yet the 
worship of Mr. Gladstone was not without its draw- 
backs. In their admiration of a great personality 
Liberals neglected the study of principles. Founded on 
the emotions rather than on reason. Scottish Liberalism 
found itself on the retirement of Mr. Gladstone face 
to face with new problems which hero-worship was 
quite unable to solve. Just as the Church was shattered 
to fragments in its attempt to define the relation 
between Church and State, to-day the Liberal Party 
has been reduced to chaos in the attempt to define the 
relation between Liberalism and Empire. 

With the new problem the name of Lord Rosebery 
is identified. At the Foreign Office Lord Rosebery 
began to show signs that he differed fundamentally 
from Mr. Gladstone's foreiga policy. The Midlothian 
campaign, in which Lord Rosebery played a conspicuous 
part, was supposed to give the death-blow to Im- 
perialism. But in Lord Rosebery’s opinion there is a true 
and a false Imperialism. The Midlothian campaign 
gave the death-blow to the old Imperialism, which con- 
stituted Great Britain as the dominating Power on the 
continent of Europe and in Asia. Lord Rosebery’s 
Imperialism was the Imperialism of the late Professor 
Seely, an Imperialism founded on the idea that it is the 
manifest destiny of this country to plant the British 
flag, foster British trade and British civilisation, in 
the waste places of the earth. Unconsciously Mr. 
Gladstone played into Lord Rosebery’s hands by the 
occupation of Egypt. This step inspired the Uganda 
policy, which was entirely Lord Rosebery’s and was 
unwisely tolerated by his chief. Very astutely, 
Lord Rosebery played upon the Imperialist strain in 
the Scottish people, who have found in the expansion 
of Great Britain a field for the energies for some of 
her most gifted sons. Pegging out claims in South 
Africa and elsewhere offered an extension of the area’ 
for Scottish ambition. Under Lord Rosebery the 
Liberal Party became divided upon foreign policy. 
Those who imbibed the teaching of Mr. Gladstone 
hold that Britain’s primary duty is to her citizens 
at home; those who followed Lord Rosebery lean to 
the view that Britain’s primary duty is the maintenance 
and increase of the Empire as a world-wide power. 

As Mr. Gladstone’s successor Lord Rosebery was 
hopelessly out of touch with his Cabinet on foreign 
policy. The Armenian question was the occasion 
rather than the cause of Lord Rosebery’s. resignation. 
In the eyes of his followers that resignation was a 
blunder. They saw clearly that their chief had played 
into the hands of the Gladstonians. While the resigna- 
tion was still fresh in the public mind an attempt 
was made to get Liberal associations to request 
Lord Rosebery to resume his position as Leader. 
The movement was strangled at its birth. 
Baffled in this, the next move of the Rosebery section 
was to make it appear that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was only Leader of the party in the House 
of Commons, and that the real leadership was still 
vacant. Having control of the Scottish Liberal Asso- 
ciation the followers of Lord Rosebery set themselves to 
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discountenance all resolutions to the effect that Sir 
Henry was the Leader of the Liberal Party. The feud 
was carried on for some time at private meetings of the 
association, and culminated in the public humiliation of 
the Liberal Imperialists in Edinburgh, when Mr. 
Asquith was compelled to accept a resolution declaring 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to be the Leader of the 
Liberal Party. 

Humiliated though they were, the Rosebery Party 
in the House of Commons had no intention of seceding. 
As members of Parliament they knew the advantages, 
especially at a General Election, of a connection with the 
recognised Liberal organisations. Great was their 
annoyance when Lord Rosebery, in one of his wayward 
moods, wrote his famous letter of resignation from official 
Liberalism. Reluctantly his friends were compelled to 
follow their chief, and, as his splendid isolation was im- 
possible for them, the new Liberal League came into 
existence. It was soon evident that the new League had 
much to learn in the way of official strategy. On the 
surface, its course was plain. Lord Rosebery had repu- 
diated Home Rule and adopted what was called a Sane 
Imperialism. If Lord Rosebery could be got to 
address a meeting in Edinburgh and make appearance 
on the platform conditional with acceptance of the new 
Liberal creed, then a fatal blow would be struck at the 
influence of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Con- 
sidering Lord Rosebery’s influence in Edinburgh, it was 
evidently thought by the Leaguers that there would be no 
difficulty in securing an influential platform. ‘I hey 
soon discovered that the followers of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman were not to be hoodwinked! In 
his letter Mr. Thomas Shaw had no difficulty in show- 
ing that the League aimed at the destruction of official 
Liberalism in Scotland, and the correspondence 
between Lord Rosebery and Mr. Black made it plain 
that no self-respecting Liberal could appear on the 
Rosebery platform. Meanwhile private Liberals 
were carrying on a _ correspondence with the 
League, in order to procure a definite declara- 
tion as to whether acceptance of the invitation 
to the platform implied antagonism to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. Alarmed at the effect of their 
crude subscription circular, and evidently amazed at 
the public response to their invitations, the Leaguers 
showed a willingness to accept anybody, no matter 
whether they were followers of Lord Rosebery or Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 

The upshot of the whole business is that, unwit- 
tingly, Lord Rosebery has strengthened the position 
of Sir Henry in the East of Scotland. Many influential 
Liberals who had kindly feelings towards Lord Rosebery, 
and who would have preferred to sit on the fence for 
some time longer, have been driven by the blundering 
tactics of the League to refuse invitations to the plat- 
form, thereby taking their stand definitely by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman as the Leader of the party in the 
House of Commons and the country. It is felt, in view 
of Lord Rosebery’s definite and dramatic departure 
from the official Liberal Tabernacle, that there 
is something far from creditable in his present 
attempt to sneak in by the back door and capture 
the pulpit. Those who look beyond the purely 
personal element feel that great issues are involved in 
the present struggle. It is at bottom a struggle 
between two antagonistic schools of Liberal thought. 
In the guise of a spurious patriotism the one school 
endeavours in a modified form to revive the Imperialism 
of Palmerston and Beaconsfield, a form of foreign 
policy which increases the national burdens and 
debauches the national conscience. The other school, 
amid great difficulties—of which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has had more than his share—endeavours 
to remain true to the well-tried watchwords of the 
Cobden and Gladstone days—Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform, 

HEcTOR MACPHERSON. 


AN IDEA IN FLEET-STREET, 


= Re E days ago an idea came from Canada to Fleet- 
.) Street. It crossed the cable in homely disguise, 
draped in the daily language that serves to record the 
local riot or the police-court tragedy. Gradually 
London awakened to the presence of the stranger. In 
uneasy ‘‘Anglo-Saxon attitudes” each spokesman 
hailed it after his habitual manner. The general note 
was of amusement, but the shout of indignation rang 
clear. It was, indeed, an uncomfortabie story. A 
Doukhobor community in the North-West has suddenly 
asked itself by what right it kept its herds of domestic 
beasts in subjection. To ask the question was fatal. 
Once admit the idea of rights in this connection, 


and the whole fabric of animal servitude on which 
our civilisation rests must crumble away. The 
Doukhobors acted at once with the reckless 


moral courage of their race. They come of a people 
which does nothing by halves. Russians honour ideas ; 
they persecute with sincerity because faith is a common 
ground between the believer and his oppressor. The 
Doukhobors accordingly released their herds, burned 
their leather shoes and their woollen garments, and 
yoked themselves to their ploughs. That is half the 
story ; the rest was toldin London. Here was, perhaps, 
the second really consistent act in history—the first was 
the refusal of Christendom to build stone houses as the 
millennium approached towards the year one thousand. 
One critic talked of mania. Another assumed that the 
Canadian Government would interfere. A Conservative 
leader-writer denounced the Doukhobors for their base 
‘‘ingratitude ” towards the British Empire, which had 
generously provided them with a comfortable home. A 
Liberal organ thereupon retorted that the whole story 
must be a base calumny, since the Doukhobors are a 
profoundly moral sect. 

There is, indeed, nothing at all surprising in this 
indignant and careless repudiation of a disturbing 
idea. The Doukhobors had called our attention to 
an unpleasant if painfully familiar fact—the servitude 
of the domestic animals. It is precisely against the 
perception of ugly facts that the normal mind protests. 
Sanity is the power of becoming accustomed to the 
monstrous. The Doukhobors, after all, have only 
given an honestly concrete turn to an abstraction 
which has long been an obsession in modern thought. 
The modern European languages are much too rich in 
abstract terms. It is our facility in dealing in 
words like “territory” and “sphere of influence” 
that makes war possible. If we thought instead of the 
meadows, the farms, and the homes we should seldom 
send a Maxim gun abroad. So it is with the case of 
the animals. For life in the abstract we have all of us 
developed an almost morbid reverence. We shrink 
from the responsibility of capital punishment, while 
we heartily doom the criminal to a death in life more 
terrifying than torture itself. To prolong the torments 
of a dying man we ransack every artifice of the labora- 
tory, and pump oxygen into a frame that can only live 
to suffer. What we lack is rather the respect for 
individual lives. The mystery of the biological pro- 
cesses impresses us profoundly, and we hesitate to stop 
the curious machine which breathes and moves and 
assimilates. Itis the zsthetic sense that fails us. We 
do not realise enough the worth of a wild creature 
moving with grace in its own haunts and fulfilling in 
its own way the instincts that are so much more 
complex than the physiological business that 
somehow stirs our veneration. There may be no 
actual cruelty in the process which takes a prairie- 
horse, extinguishes in him all the bright life of inde- 
pendent movement and desire, robs him of sex, breeds 
him artificially, and turns him between the shafts into 
a dull monument of aimless duties, One comes to 
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suspect our right to do this only when one realises that 
the claim to make a profit of his strength excuses a 
horror like the Belgian military ride, as well as the most 
moderate and kindly driving. 

In strict logic, indeed, it is hard to find a justifica- 
tion for a middle course in the ethics of animal employ- 
ment. Either one admits or one denies that animals 
have rights. Admit it, and you will find it hard to de- 
fend their servitude. Deny it, and you make illogical 
your prejudice against the brutal carter, the vivi- 
sector who will not use an anesthetic, and the 
Strasburg farmer who fattens geese to make their 
diseased livers into pdf's. The contention that one 
may use an animal at all is, of course—since consent is 
out of the question—an absolute denial of his rights. 
From that assumption no sort of limitation can be 
deduced as to the manner and extent of your use. That, 
however, is a position from which the modern mind 
recoils. Legislation does severely limit the uses to 
which we may put an animal — take, for example, the 
prohibition to employ dogs as draught animals. Com- 
mon sense, perhaps, sees no difficulty here, but on the 
theoretical plane it is obvious enough. Rule theology 
out of court, and there is nothing that can be urged 
against negro slavery which does not apply as forcibly 
to the employment of horses or the eating of the corpses 
of cows. The negro and the horse are equally capable 
of an independent life of movement and desire. It is 
irrelevant that we ascribe conscious purpose to the 
one, while we allow only instinct to the other. Some 
creatures have developed reason in the struggle for 
existence, others have horns. 

The man who solves this dilemma either way is 
entitled to respect—the Doukhobor, on the one hand, 
who drags his own plough; the vivisector, on the other, 
whose raptures Mr. John Davidson has described for 
us. Each of them has faced the question whether 
beasts have rights, and each of them has answered 
logically. The rest of us wallow in compromise. 
From the plane of common sense there is no answer to 
the Doukhobors. Common sense simply assumes our 
prior right to exist and exploit—we must live—and 
when the sceptic replies that he sees no necessity in 
that, we smile, but cannot answer. The normal 
rational scientific person is equally defenceless. He has 
bound himself to regard his own brain as one of many 
products of evolution. He can claim no sort of 
sovereignty because he is self-conscious. He reviews 
his own experiences as other beasts chew the cud. 
Each process has its conveniences, and neither is 
supernatural. It is only the theologian or the idealist 
who can meet a Doukhobor without fear. Convince 
yourself that self-conscious reason has some mystical 
place in the universe, assure yourself that your 
function in the working-out of some fore-ordained 
mosaic entitles you to use whatever is incapable of an 
idea, and you may eat corpses with a clear conscience. 
The Book of Genesis gives definite teaching on the 
point, and a whole cosmogony to back its teaching. 
One reads that the first effort of the Christian mis- 
sionaries in Japan is to wean the Buddhists from vege- 
tarianism, and force their converts to eat the meat 
which they have learned to loathe. The missionaries 
know their business. Any sort of metaphysic rests on 
an assumption that rational animals have some specially 
significant place in creation. Metaphysic rests on the 
class feeling of the race, as slavery depends on the 
pride of colour. The old orthodoxy was consistent, 
but it comes to be a question whether the bishop who 
bows to our cousin the monkey has a right to mount 
a gelding. The Copernican astronomy may end by 
emptying our larders. Once lose your confident belief 
that you are the centre of the universe, and the sceptre 
you wielded so arrogantly over the beasts can boast no 
other right than might. When the Pope spared Galileo 
the butchers should certainly have burned him. 

H, N. B. 


THE REVIEWER. 


HE other day Caliban was sent a book to review. 
This book was called The Snail: ts Habitat, 
Food, Customs, Virtues, Vices, and Future. It was all 
about snails, and there were beautiful coloured prints 
showing various snails occupied in eating fine great 
leaves. There were also a large number of process 
blocks showing sections, plans, elevations and portraits 
of snails, as well as detailed descriptions (with diagrams) 
of the ears, tongues, hair, eyes, and nerves of snails. 
In fact it was a monograph on snails. 

Caliban did not like reviewing this kind of book. 
Indeed, he hated reviewing any book. He did not 
mind his ignorance of the subject, for if reviewers 
minded that there would be no reviewing. But he 
minded the kind of subject and the sort of ignorance, 
and so forth. It was the kind of book on which one 
might give oneself away. 

However, he had to earn his wine and calf's 
head, not to mention his yachts, cabs, foreign travel, 
theatres, and pictures ; so he took up the book on 
snails and proceeded to digest it. He was told to 
write a review of only a few words—a mere snippet— 
and he was to be paid 18s. 2d.—that is, ten bottles of 
good wine, or seven good evenings at the play, or nine 
nice luncheons, or a week in his boat, whichever way 
you like to put it. 

As he went out of the office carrying off this vast 
and ponderous book on snails, the editor said to him: 

‘* Caliban, that book needn’t have much said about 
it, but I don’t think you need praise it too much. 
There are reasons.” 

Now, Caliban understood the middle class, being 
himself a member of that organisation, and he knew 
that the middle class loves a hint even better than it 
loves a lord; that it is perpetually nodding and wink- 
ing and passing half-phrases. So he said to himself: 
‘*T perceive. I shall do what is required of me.”’ 

On his way home he sold the book for 2s. 6d. to 
a bookseller, but not before having noted the name of 
its author and publisher, and its price, all of which he 
put down on a little bit of paper. This bit of paper he 
naturally lost immediately afterwards, but he re- 
membered the names and on getting home he began his 
review. 

It was very short. It ran thus: 

“THE SNAIL: its Habitat, hog waar Charles. Pschuffer, 

21s 

“ This is a book that will hardly add to the reputation of 

its author. There is evidence of detailed work and even of 

conscientious research in several places, but the author has 
ignored or misunderstood the whole teaching of 

and the special discoveries of , and what is even 

more remarkable in a man of Mr. Charles’ standing, he has 

ee views which were already exploded in the days 

Oo . 

Caliban then took his encyclopzdia, filled up the 
blanks with the names of three great men who 
appeared in that work to be the leaders in this branch 
of natural history, posted his review, and went to bed. 

Next day the editor telephoned to him, and he very 
obediently came. The editor said : 

**Caliban, I don’t think we can use that review. 
We have just got a page advertisement from Pschuffer. 
Can’t you put in a really good article and use the book 
as a kind of peg on which to hang it? You might 
begin on the subject of the snails, but make it some- 
thing more like your ‘O! my lost friend,’ which has 
had such a success.” 

Caliban said he would do some such thing, and, 
going into a neighbouring divan, he wrote a long 
article beginning : 

‘* THE SNAIL: its Habitat, oe gee Charles. Pschuffer, 

21s 

“There are tender days just before the spring dares the 


adventure of the Channel, when our Kentish woods are 
prescient, as it were, of the South. Itiscalm.... 
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And so forth, leading gradually up to the snails and 
bringing in the book here and there about every 
_twentieth line. 

When this long article was done he took it back 
to the office, and there found the editor as black as 
thunder. He was talking into the telephone, and told 
Caliban to wait until he had done. So Caliban took up 
a copy of the Sfec/ator, but, as they say in the novels, 
‘*in spite of his attempts to distract his attention he 
could not help hearing.” The reason he could not help 
hearing was that though the masterful irony of the 
Spectator and its hard crystaliine prose would ordinarily 
have fixed even Caliban’s attention, the editor was 
shouting and bellowing into the telephone the following 
words : 

‘*Very well then, tell them we will neither take 
any of their stuff again nor review any of their books,”’ 
and he sat down fuming. 

** What is it?” said Caliban. 

‘* Pschuffers have just said that they won't advertise 
after all,” said the editor. 

**Oh, I see,” said Caliban, ‘‘ 1 must cut it up.” 

‘* Yes, and in two lines,”’ said the editor. 

Caliban dexterously cut out whatever little there 
might be on Snails in his long article, headed the 
remainder ‘‘ My Kentish Home,” and posted it toa 
review which was not unfavourable to his descriptions 
of scenery. He then wrote on a little bit of paper: 


“THE SNAIL: its Habitat, &«. Adam Charles. Pschuffer. 

21s. 6d. 

“This work will perhaps appeal to specialists, This 
journal does not protess any capacity of dealing with it, 
but a glance at its pages is sufficient to show that it would 
be very ill-suited to ordinary readers, The illustrations are 
not without merit.” 


Next morning, just as he was going to sleep, the 
telephone bell rang. Caliban went out to attend to 
it. It was the editor who was talking. He said: 

‘*l am very sorry, but I have just learnt a mos/ 
important fact. Adam Charles is standing in our inte- 
rests at Biggleton. Lord Bailey will be on the platform. 
You must write a long and favourable review of the 
book before twelve to-day, and do try and say a little 
about the author.” 

Caliban wearily took a sheet of paper and began 
in his dressing-gown : 

“Tne SNAIL: its Habitat, &. Adam Charles. Pschuffer. 

21s. 6d. 

‘This book comes at a most opportune moment. It is 
not generally known that Professor Charles was the first to 
point out the very great importance of the training of the 
mind in the education of children, It was in May, 1875, that 
he made this point in the presence of Mr, Gladstone, who 
was so impressed by the mingled enlightenment and novelty 
of the view that he wrote a long and interesting postcard 
upon the author to a friend of the present writer. Professor 
Charles may be styled—nay, he does style himself—a ‘ self- 
made man.’ Born in Huddersfield of parents who were 
weavers in that charming northern city, he was early fasci- 
nated by the study of natural science, and was admitted to 
the Alexandrovna University.” 


(And so on and so on out of Who's Who) 
‘* But this would not suffice for his growing genius.” 


(And so on and so on out of the Series of Contemporary 
Agnostics) 

“ . , , it is sometimes remarkable to men of less wide 
experience how such spirits find the mere time to achieve 
their prodigious results. Take, for example, this book on 
the Snail. . . .” 

There followed a mass of fulsome praise such as 
one could give to any book without having read it. 

Before eleven he had finished the article, which 
was worth nearly £3, and had sent it by a boy mes- 
senger to the printers. 

It had hardly left the house when the telephone 
rang again. Once more it was the editor. 

‘¢ Caliban,” he said, ‘‘ have you sent off that to the 
printers ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Caliban, with some pride. 


**Oh, dear, what a bother!” said the editor. ‘It 
turns out to be another Charles, after all! Have you 
got the original review in which you cut it up?” 

Caliban gave a deep sigh, and spoke as follows : 

‘*No, I have not. But I will write, if you like, 
another short and really scathing review. Only I shall 
want 25s. after all the trouble | have taken, and you 
must let the printers know that the last one has fallen 
through.” 

The editor agreed, and Caliban sat down and 
wrote: 

“THE SNaiL_: its Habitat, &c.” 

Pschuffer. 21s, 6d. 

“We desire to have as little to do with this book as 
possible, and we should recommend some similar attitude 
to our readers. It professes to be scientific, but the harm 
books of this kind do is incalculable. It is certainly unfit 
for ordinary reading, and for our part we will confess that 
we have not read more than the first few words. They were 
quite sufficient to confirm the judgment which we have put 
before cur readers, and they will have formed sufficient 
material for a lengthier treatment had we thought it our 
duty as Englishmen to dwell further upon the subject.” 


Adam Charles, 


In the happy consciousness that every word of this 
was strictly true (for there never yet was a scientific 
book that did anything but harm and he certainly 
had not read this one beyond looking at the first page) 
Caliban went back to bed and slept till a little after one. 

Next day he had a book to review that really 
suited him. It was all about his own family, and he 
had written it himself. 

CALIBAN, 


FROM ABROAD. 


SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


P ROBABLY few people in England have followed at 

all closely the proceedings of the German Socialist 
Congress which sat last month in the Bavarian capital, 
Miinchen; nor was there anything sensational about it. 
And yet, in all stillness, a question of great interest was 
solved, a policy, perhaps even a party, was silently founded 
there. 

The annual congress of the German social democracy 
met this year in a practical temper under the shadow of the 
coming elections, which are likely to prove as epoch-making 
as were those of 1890, when the proletariate vote shattered 
the Anti-Socialist legislation and overthrew Prince 
Bismarck. It is impossible here to enter into the elaborate 
programme of municipal Socialism laid before the congress 
by Dr. Lindemann, or to make more than passing mention 
of the scheme, drafted by the Reichstag deputy Molken 
buhr, of workmen’s insurance which the congress accepted, 
and which demands: (1) Uniformity of insurance; (2) 
extension of insurance to all working men; (3) administra- 
tion to be fully in the hands of the insured ; (4) all classes 
to contribute to the costs; (5) special preventive measures 
against disease ; (6) improvement in the means of preven- 
tion of accidents, full compensation in cases of accident to 
the injured and to their families ; (7) increased protection 
against the employment of women immediately before and 
after childbirth—no woman to be employed until the lapse 
of full six weeks after childbirth; (8) organisation of the 
labour market ; (9) the establishment of an insurance fund 
for the unemployed; (10) the establishment of a special 
fund in support of widows and orphans. It must suffice to 
remark that Dr. Lindemann’s scheme of municipal Social- 
ism was not discussed, the congress deciding to place the 
whole question upon the agenda of next year’s meeting, 
wnen, as the result of a full year’s preparatory consideration, 
the subject would receive the attention it deserved. 
Nothing more need be said about it now, except that it is 
the first time in the history of the Socialist movement that 
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a serious attempt has been made to grapple with municipal 
Socialism on any large scale, and that, next year, the whole 
question will be thrashed out, and will, doubtless, form an 
important “plank” in all future Socialist agitation. Of 
more actual interest was the debate upon the much-vexed 
Polish question. 


There are still two forces in Germany which effectively 
bar the inroad of the Socialist propaganda. They are 
Catholicism and Nationalism. Up to quite recently the 
Poles have accepted the German Socialist candidates who 
have been set up in the Polish districts on the basis of that 
confraternity of class which unites the proletariates of all 
nations. But with the quickening of the Polish national 
instinct has arisen such a hatred of anything German that 
in certain districts in East Prussia the Poles have set up 
their own Polish Socialist candidates, have carried on an 
entirely independent agitation, and have even insulted their 
German Socialist comrades. And so furiously has this 
agitation been conducted that it has become exceedingly 
problematical whether the German Socialists will not 
eventually be found to be as active oppressors of the Polish 
national movement as are the cohorts of Prussian police, 
spies, schoolmasters, and officials who now people the 
Polish districts and implant there the German mark. A 
crisis has thus been reached. Even Count Biilow is not 
more at a loss to know what to do with his “rabbits and 
hares” than are the social democrats with their Polish 
confréres. The probabilities, however, are that as the 
Polish movement gains ground sober judgment will return. 
And just as the Austrian Poles have long ago abandoned all 
thoughts of enmity towards German Socialism and now 
submit all litigious questions to the highest instance, which 
is the Austrian Socialist Congress, composed of delegates 
from the entire Austrian empire, so, too, the German Poles, 
with the consciousness of power or despair upon them, are 
likely to act. In this question the congress showed 
masterly tact and consideration. Although the very idea 


of nationality is opposed to the creed of inter- 
national Socialism, the German Socialists are fully 
aware of the impossibility of ignoring it, and it 


was decided to make one more effort to effect a recon- 
ciliation. And this should be the easier, as there are ex- 
ceedingly few districts which are exclusively Polish, and in 
recent years there has been a remarkable migration of Poles 
towards the west. In 1861 there were only 16 Poles in 
Brandenburg and the Rhine provinces, and one in Saxony ; 
fiow there are 24,300 in Brandenburg, 25,500 in the Rhine 
provinces, 24,700 in Saxony, nearly 100,000 in Westphalia, 
and 100,000 odd in Hanover. In Posen proper there are now 
1,156,900, in West Prussia 500,000, and in Silesia 1,100,000 
Poles. So that it is obvious that if the Polish Socialists 
refuse to co-operate with the Germans, and a reconciliation 
prove impossible, both sections will be lamed, and the 
Socialist vote in the coming elections will be seriously 
injured. ‘The elections alone can show which course the 
Poles will pursue. 


We must turn now to what may seem at first sight to 
be nothing more than a dispute between rival editors, but 
what, in reality, was far the most interesting and important 
feature of the recent Socialist Congress. Nearly four years 
have elapsed since the Socialist writer Bernstein, then in 
enforced exile in England, denounced the infallibility of 
Marx. Since then, he, his writings, and the few valiants 
who supported him, have been the subject of bitter 
anathemas from the party tribunal at Berlin, while the so- 
called “ parties of order” on the continent have been 
curious spectators of the controversy, now imagining that 
the knell of Socialism had rang, now wondering whether 
the academic battle meant anything at all. At Hanover 
the congress sat in judgment upon Bernstein’s work, and the 
doctrinaire theorists, the orthodox Marxians and the “ Blan- 
quists” of the party had it all their own way ; Bernstein was 
condemned. ‘Iwo years passed, and at Luebeck the whole 
question, which had come to be known as “ Bernsteinism,” 
was brought up for solution. But already a great change 
had come to pass. Bernstein, who had in the meantime 
returned to Germany, appeared to defend himself; his 


following had grown in numbers, in authority, in audacity. 
There was no longer any question of expulsion frem the 
party ; Bernstein was listened to, and, in the end, gave his 
acceptance to a resolution which, while imposing a certain 
restriction upon him, was, in no sense, a vote of censure, or 
calculated to suppress him. Since then Bernstein has 
been elected to the Reichstag, and has returne.! to prac- 
tical work ; nor has he again written anything subversive of 
the Marxian dogma. Naturally, he has not been idle. 
With a small but influential group of writer: within the 
party, and with the financial support of a well-to-do bourgeois 
publisher behind him, Bernstein has founded a new party 
review which has been a success. There would be nothing 
disquieting in that were it not that his review, Due 
Socialistischen Monatshefte—of which he is not the editor 
—has proved to be a serious rival to the official academic 
review of the party Die Neue Zeit, which, under the editor- 
ship of Kaiitsky, who is the leading German exponent of 
pure orthodox Marxism, is now burdened with a con- 
siderable deficit. And this deficit, which is no novelty, the 
congress at Miinchen was asked to write off. Not un- 
naturally, the anomaly of the official organ showing a 
deficit, while the organ that has no official imprimatur at 
all, prospers in its stead, was patent to everyone. The 
debate which ensued was of a personal and acrimonious 
nature; it is unnecessary to follow it. But in the end, 
after much editorial recrimination, things were left as they 
were—Die Neue Zeit was to be rendered more actual, more 
“up to date,” Bernstein was to be permitted to continue his 
review. But the debate had a far deeper meaning. It was 
“ Bernsteinism” over again. A neologism was found—to 
describe a fact. For the first time publicly in the Socialist 
forum, the word “ revisionist” was applied to Bernstein, 
and Bernstein had the courage to accept it. Whatever 
since the publication of his criticism upon Marx, Bernstein 
always has been, what he is now, and what, in the future, 
he will be still more, is contained in the word “ revision.” 
He would revise the Socialist programme, purify the 
doctrine, and place it upon a truer scientific basis ; found a 
more rational Socialism—a Socialism which is opportunist 
and not fatalistic, which is evolutionary and not revolu- 
tionary, which should teach the proletariate that the 
freedom of the working classes must be the work of their 
own volition and not, as with Marx, of any organic and 
economic necessity ; and to this end, he would work hand 
in hand with the trade unions in their great task of organisa- 
tion of the whole wage-earning class. What has happened 
in France has taken place in Germany, peacefully, and with- 
out any rhetorical descant. And as in Italy the “re- 
visionist,” or young Socialist party, have founded their own 
academic organ, so have the revisionist or Bernstein follow- 
ing in Germany. Nor is it possible any longer to deny it ; 
Kaiitsky, indeed, has since overtly acknowledged it. This 
is the lesson of the congress at Miinchen. 


Now, if it be asked whither this all leads to, it must 
be admitted that it is extremely difficult to reply. There 
is no secession in the party, no “ split” ; and the vast legions 
of Marx know little or nothing about it. And this should 
be clearly understood. Nothing, indeed, can better illus- 
trate the vitality, the strength, and the solidarity of the 
party as a whole than the mere fact, so significantly demon- 
strated at Miinchen, that, as the result of a dispute, lasting 
very nearly four years, as to the fundamental principles of 
the party doctrine, and of the party’s policy, the academic 
leaders should be divided into two clearly defined branches, 
should recognise such a division, and yet remain undivided 
—united in the movement, the unity, the continuity of 
which remains wholly unimpaired. And this is literally 
the fact. For purposes of agitation, of propaganda, of con- 
versfon, the Socialist teaching loses none of its power. ‘The 
whole conditions of life in Prussia forbid any change ; none, 
moreover, is contemplated. Bernstein is sensible enough 
to see that any separatist movement on his part could only 
paralyse the whole movement and bring it to wreck, and, 
for the rest, he has neither the necessary financial support, 
nor are the masses ripe enough to found a new party. His 
labours are but beginning. The revisionist movement is, 
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as M. Zola said, “En marche.” ‘There can be no sudden 
change of programme. Already the much-abused oppor- 
tunism is freely practised. Nothing could be more oppor- 
tunist, more truly after the manner of Bernstein’s teaching, 
than the eloquent plea for religious tolerance put forward at 
the congress by Von Vollmar, the former Bavarian cavalry 
officer, and now Socialist aristocrat, or the exhortation of 
the veteran party leader Bebel, the great Reichstag orator, 
to regard religion as every man’s own personal and private 
affair. With the death of Liebknecht, the founder of the 
present movement, two years ago, the last of the great 
irreconcilables disappeared. Kaiitsky and Singer alone of 
the more prominent members remain to uphold the tradi- 
tion; for Bebel is no longer the wooden theorist of old 
times. The Socialist millennium now calls forth a smile, 
the most humble proletariate no longer believes in it. ‘To 
convert the Catholic, the peasant, who is a freeholder, and, 
in his own way, a capitalist, a more subtle doctrine is re- 
quired, and, for the present, there is none other available. 
It is useless to inquire what is to take its place. Possibly 
in the end there will be no doctrine. And if, as it is some- 
times objected, the working-man troubles himself little 
about dogma, or hard and fast theories, or the destructive 
criticisms of ex-cathedra Socialists, but will continue to vote 
for the international Socialism, it may be answered fitly, 
Yes! and rightly so, for in so doing he will contribute to his 
own deliverance. But that is beside the question. It was 
not the masses who gave the dogma to Marx, Marx gave it 
to the masses, and they followed him just as they once 
followed Peter the Hermit, and many another teacher of 
righteousness. When the theorists have agreed—and they 
will eventually agree—upon what modifications of Marx 
are necessary, what tactics, what policy, then the people, if 
the changes are good, will receive them in their midst and 
will accept them. ‘Towards this end Bernstein is making. 
Little by little, by process of evolution, the party are feeling 
their way towards opportunism, towards a rational, purified 
Socialism. There is many an obstacle to be overcome, 
many an idol to be demolished, but the first step has been 
taken, and at Miinchen it was first sanctioned. 


AUusTIN F. HARRISON. 
Berlin, October 8. 





THE COAL STRIKE IN AMERICA. 


“oe 


HE Christian men to whom God in His infinite 

wisdom has entrusted the property interests 
of the country,” as Mr. Baer, of the Reading Rail- 
road, describes himself, and the other members of 
the Railroad Trust which has illegally controlled 
the mining interests of Pennsylvania, have at last 
consented to arbitration, and after five months’ 
industrial warfare peace seems to be in sight. 
In several respects this anthracite coal struggle 
ranks as the most important strike America has 
yet experienced, not only for its size but for its 
character and implications. The stoppage of the 
entire supply of the fuel upon which New York and 
New England depend, during a period of nearly five 
months, involving the unemployment of 150,000 miners, 
is itself a matter of moment. As winter approached, 
dismay, almost despair, began to set in through- 
out the great industrial centres of the North. 
The persistent refusal of the mineowners to submit 
to arbitration, even when it was proposed by 
the President and welcomed by the labour leaders, 
aroused the passionate indignation of the main body of 
the people, and for the first time upon record in a fight 
between capital and labour public sentiment rallied 
strongly round the strikers. The professional and busi- 


ness classes of America are for the most part intensely 
individualistic, and their usual attitude towards strikers 
is this : ‘* If these men don’t want to work, let them clear 
out and make room for those who will work.” Indeed, 
the tone prevalent in most intelligent circles regarding 
trade unionism reminds one of the England of two 
generations ago, when a strike was condemned as a 
rebellion of the workers against their masters. 
Mr. Baer and his fellow ‘‘ operators” seem to have 
imagined that they would have the solid business 
world behind them in their firm insistence upon 
settling the matter by ‘‘ free labour” introduced and 
protected by military force. But they made a grave 
miscalculation. The people wanted coal, and they 
resented the arrogant manner in which the pacific move 
of Mr. Roosevelt was treated. The Press broke 
away from its ‘‘ capitalist” sympathies, and in Chicago, 
Boston, and New York the entire Democratic Press and 
many of the Republican organs censured the employers. 
In politics the matter was carried even further. The 
Democratic party saw grist for their mill at the forth- 
coming November elections, and denounced in no 
measured terms the tyranny of these railroad and 
mining barons, whose chief is Mr. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, and whose coffers are a chief support of the 
Republican machine. Mr. Olney, Secretary of State 
in Mr. Cleveland’s last Administration, is regarded as 
an aristocrat, and, himself a great corporation lawyer, 
cannot be suspected of strong labour sympathies, but 
his vigorous castigation of the ‘‘ operators ” a few days 
ago was greeted with enthusiasm in the most con- 
servative circles of his party, and has probably 
advanced him considerably in his chance of nomi- 
nation for the Presidency two years hence. ‘‘ Who are 
they who were so insistent upon the suppression of 
lawlessness in the mining regions ? Why, the most un- 
blushing and persistent of law breakers. For years 
they have defied the law of Pennsylvania which forbids 
common carriers engaging in the business of mining. 
For years they have discriminated between customers 
on the freight charges on their railroads in violation of 
the inter-State commerce law. For years they have 
unlawfully monopolised inter-State commerce in viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law.” 

The vehemence of this attack and the probability 
that it would tend to a crushing defeat at the elections 
naturally bred panic and divisions in the Republican 
party. For some time Mr. Morgan and his creatures 
stood firm against the importunities of the ‘‘ bosses,” 
refusing to allow ‘‘politics” to intrude into busi- 
ness—a somewhat humorous position for men 
who had built up most of their businesses by 
tariffs, and supported them by political protection 
against their violations of law and their immunity from 
fair taxation. But eventually they had to yield to the 
pressure, and not a day too soon, for the temper of the 
public was becoming ugly and threatening to break all 
party bounds in their vengeance upon the ‘‘monopolists ” 
who stood between the people and its coal. When a 
State convention of the Democratic party in New York 
State, not voicing the agitation of Western populism, 
but representing the more sober business interests of 
the East, proceeded to pass with unanimity a 
resolution favouring the State ownership and opera- 
tion of the coal mines, some notion may be 
formed of the rapidity with which ideas and feelings 
move in America. The appointment of a _ public 
receiver to take over and work the mines until a settle- 
ment. was reached was coming to be regarded as a 
somewhat conservative proposal. 

Of course, after a firm settlement is reached, all 
this effervescence will simmer down, and in six weeks’ 
time no further mention will be made of the great coal 
strike. But, nevertheless, it will have helped to swell 
the undercurrent of public sentiment which is rising 
against those great capitalist corporations vaguely 
known as Trusts, and against the railroad power and 
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the tariffs which are their chief support. It seems pretty 
certain that the Republicans will no longer be able to 
keep down the issue of the next Presidential election 
to the single ‘‘ tariff” plank which they prefer to fight 
upon, trusting to the general prosperity of the people as 
an answer to all arguments. 

If Mr. Olney and Mr. Cleveland refuse to set the 
entire question of monopolies in the forefront of the 
battle, they will be obliged to make way for Senator 
Jones or Mayor Tom Johnson, or some other drastic 
politician who will give the party the lead it wants. 

October 14. 





THE THEATRE. 


* MRS, WILLOUGHBY’S KISS.” 


“HIS is a work of real promise. It is not more 
than promise. It is not in itself a good play, 
and the announcement which Mr. Frank Curzon made 
at the end of the first performance, that the author was 
only twenty-four years old, did not make it in itself a 
better play or in itself any more attractive to the 
audience, But it did explain many curious inequalities 
and contrasts in the piece, and it did suggest that 
Mr. Frank Stayton may become, as he has plenty 
of time to become, a real dramatist. It is easy 
enough to point out the faults of ‘ Mrs. 
Willoughby’s Kiss.” Most of them arise from 
obvious inexperience of the world and inexperience 
of the theatre. Mr. Stayton’s outlook on life is at 
present rather confined to the amenities and characters 
of the back drawing-room. The only passages in which 
he shows observation are those concerned with very 
trivial domesticities, and these are given the fictitious 
importance which they have in the quiet backwaters of 
suburban life. Beyond this he relies almost entirely 
upon the unconventional. Even his domestic humours, 
trivial though they are, have more than a suspicion of 
being second-hand. But his more serious moments, 
and especially the ob:ter dicta in which he assumes the 
knowledge and the opinions of the man of the world, 
are quite obviously so. And his inexperience of the 
theatre is as patent. It takes the form, as it nearly 
always does with young writers who have enough sense 
of the theatre to be likely to do good work later 
on, of an excessive use of conventional theatrical 
devices. So familiar are all the methods which Mr. 
Stayton uses to obtain his effects, so voraciously does 
he appear to have assimilated all the worst tricks of 
the worst theatrical writers, that it might seem at first 
that he shows a distressing familiarity with the stage 
rather than an ignorance of it. But as a matter of fact 
this excessive theatricalism only indicates the author's 
inexperience, He has a sense of the theatre, and he 
wants to make sure of getting his effects in the theatre, 
but he is not yet sufficiently expert to get them with- 
out an almost ludicrous waste of effort. The writer 
for the stage who begins by being under-theatrical 
probably conceives stage effect as really of secondary 
rather than primary importance. The young writer 
who begins by being over-theatrical is at any rate on 
the right track. He feels that the real essence of the 
drama is not words, but action. 

The really promising thing about Mr. Stayton’s 
play is that he has hit upon two finely dramatic 
ideas. The first of these is the pathos of the situation 
of a wife and husband meeting after many years’ 
absence, and the disillusionment that almost inevitably 
follows. The author has not made the most of this 


situation, certainly. He has not, perhaps, entirely 
grasped its possibilities and its power. Instead of con- 
fining it to one couple, he places two upon the stage, 
and in his use of these two he rather suggests that he 
has missed the reality of the situation as it occurs in life. 
He makes a husband, who has preserved his youth and 
activity and physical and mental vitality, shocked to 
find that his wife has become stout, dishevelled, trivially 
domesticated, and mentally and physically unattractive. 
This is true enough ; this is the real situation. But 
he gives us another couple—a wife who has preserved 
her youth and bearing meeting a husband who has 
grown unattractive. Here, of course, the situation is 
false. The pathos of the thing in life is that in the 
long separation it is the woman who has grown old 
and the man who has worn well, and at the same 
time it is the woman who has remained constant 
and the man whose affections have cooled. Mrs. 
Brandram, the wife who has lost her charm and 
who has not forgotten her love, who sees her husband 
as she knew him, and who cannot yet understand that 
she is not the same to him, is a deeply pathetic 
character. But with Mrs. Willoughby, obviously well 
preserved, well dressed, worldly, who finds that her 
husband has grown a beard and become a boor, we can 
have no such sympathy. The very fact that she has 
been able to obtain so unnatural an advantage in the 
race with time in itself takes away her power to move 
us. Mr. Stayton has hit upon a fine idea, but he has 
made nothing of it. 

But there is another fine idea in the piece. Mr. 
Brandram is on the point of leaving his wife for 
another woman. Mrs. Brandram suspects nothing ; 
she is only dimly conscious that her husband is not the 
same to her as he was fourteen years ago. It 
is her daughter who averts the _ catastrophe, 
who saves the mother’s happiness and the father’s 
honour. Here, again, is a finely dramatic idea, but 
here again the author makes virtually nothing of it. 
There should be a struggle between the daughter and 
the woman whois trying to ruin her mother’s happiness. 
That is the dramatic power of the situation. But of 
this Mr. Stayton makes absolutely nothing. The two 
women never meet; the possibilities of the situation 
are never developed. It is wasted in one short, very 
melodramatic, and rather ineffective scene between the 
father and the daughter. 

In spite of its very obvious faults, however, Mr. 
Stayton has written a play which offers a most 
encouraging prospect for his work in the future. He 
has hit upon two ideas which are not only fine in them- 
selves, but are in their essence dramatically fine. That 
he has not developed their dramatic potentialities is 
due rather to a lack of skill than a lack of artistic 
perception. And this can be remedied. 

The play is essentially a woman’s play, and the 
acting opportunities are almost entirely in the hands of 
the women. These opportunities are not very great, 
and, unfortunately, the choice of actresses to represent 
two out of the three important parts has not been very 
wise. Miss Ellis Jeffreys and Miss Annie Hughes are both 
delightful in comedy. But neither is very convincing 
nor very sincere as an emotional actress. Miss Jeffreys’s 
Mrs. Willoughby cannot make us forget the petulant, 
hysterical ladies whom she has so often represented. 
She suggests temper rather than emotion, caprice rather 
than passion. In fact, she does just what one would ex- 
pect a delightful comedy actress todo. The same applies 
to Miss Annie Hughes. We can never quite forget the 
sly little country mouse even in the most heroic 
moments of the heroic daughter. Miss Florence St. John, 
who plays the middle-aged wife, is more happily placed. 
Her part is written entirely in a vein of comedy, and she 
plays it quite delightfully. Her first step from ‘* musical 
comedy” to comedy is certainly a success, Mr. Frank 
Mills struggles bravely with the colourless part of the 
husband, é; 
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Mr. Frank Stayton should really consult a time- 
table before he next talks about elopements to the con- 
tinent. He makes his characters arrange to meet at a 
quarter to seven at Charing Cross for the boat train. 
They would have to wait till nine. And at half-past 
seven he makes one of them say, ‘‘ Where should we 
be now ?” when the other answers, ‘‘ Half-way between 
Dover and Calais.” 

P. C. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By MUNICEPs. 


‘‘ INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM.” 
WE have received the following letter from Mr. P.S. 
Bridgeford, secretary to the ‘‘ Industrial Freedom 
League,” whose sub-title is “An Association to Free 
Private Enterprise from Undue Interference and Rate- 
aided Competition ” : 

‘** Will you allow me to point our that some of the remarks 
made by you in 7e Speaker of the 11th inst., under the heading 
‘Morganism and the 7/mes,’ are not quite accurate? The 
meeting at Birmingham, presided over by Mr. Councillor 
Nettleford, was called for the purpose of opposing the 
Municipal Trading Clauses of the Corporation Powers Bill. 
You state that following upon the speech of the Hon. 
Robert P. Porter ‘an amendment supporting municipalisa- 
tion was carried by a large majority.” What actually took 
place, and my authority is the Birmingham Daily Post of 
September 26, is as follows: A resolution was proposed by 
a gentleman in the body of the hall to the effect that the 
meeting welcomed the introduction of the General Powers 
Bill by the City Council and pledged its support to it. Mr. 
Talbot, chairman of the Birmingham Trades and Property 
Association, thereupon proposed the following amendment : 
‘That the City Council be respectfully requested, before 
putting the bill for power to work tramways to the vote of 
the ratepayers, to obtain an offer from at least one company 
prepared to work the Birmingham tramways, and that it 
deal with the following points: (1) What annual fixed 
payments the company would be prepared to pay the 
Corporation; (4) What percentage of gross profit in addi- 
tion to, orin substitution for, their offer ; (3) What system 
of tramways the company would adopt, and how soon they 
would start working; (4) and the fares they would charge.’ 
The amendment, in the words of the Daily Post, ‘was 
undoubtedly carried by a large majority.’ | hardly think 
this bears out your contention that the amendment was in 
favour of municipalisation.” 

We were misled by an abbreviated report, and are 
obliged to Mr. Bridgeford for his correction. With the 
League itself we deal at greater length in our next note, 
but the recent exposure of its methods and membership 
in other papers make further reply unnecessary. No 
attempt, we observe, is made to deny the main point of 
our note, 7.e., the connection of Mr. Porter with the 
American Trust operations. 


Tue ‘* Times” AND THE ‘‘ Octopus.” 

The Zimes articles on Municipal Socialism are 
written with some knowledge and a great air of 
impartiality, and the casual reader would never 
have suspected that the financiers were taking part 
in this crusade. From detailed articles which 
a>rpeared in the Municipal Journal of the 17th and 
in the Daily News of the 20th it appears that 
such a financial interest actually exists. This power 
behind the pen is the British Electric Traction Com- 
pany, otherwise known as the ‘‘ Octopus.” At its head 
is a Mr. Emile Garcke, believed to be an Austrian by 
birth, and certainly a director of forty companies. In 
addition he has written a ‘‘ Manual. of Electrical 
Undertakings” and an article in the Fncyclopedia 
Britannica, and together with his friend and constant 
colleague, Mr. Sydney Morse, is a member of the 
Council of Freedom League. One of the 

Orv, 


objects of the League is ‘‘to keep the Press well 
informed of the trend of Municipal Socialism,” 
a phrase which has apparently provided the 77mes with 
a title for its articles. Other members of the council 
are the Hon. Robert P. Porter, of the United States 
and a certain Mr. H. L. Bischoffsheim, and among 
its supporters we find Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s firm and 
Mr. Moberley Bell, the manager of the Z/mes. One of 
the League’s methods is to send out to provincial papers 
free articles on anti-municipal lines, and sometimes, the 
Daily News has discovered, letters whose insertion is paid 
for at twopence a line. No one need complain of the 
Times’ anti-municipal articles, which, indeed, have done 
much good by raising discussion on an important and 
interesting subject. The Daly News, however, professes 
to find a close connection between leading articles or 


reports in the Z7mes and meetings connected with the 
B. E. T.’s work. 


THE BILL AND THE COUNCILS. 


One wholly undesirable effect of the Education Bill, 
if it passes in anything like its present shape, will be 
the introduction of religious issues into all municipal 
and county council elections. Hitherto parties in 
local governing bodies have contended on purely local 
affairs, such as housing, drainage, tramways, parks, 
electric lighting, gas and water supply, but wholly 
different from the divisions which separate Liberal and 
Conservative, or clerical and anti-clerical. But now the 
‘‘odium theologicum ” is aroused, and in many towns 
the coming municipal elections are to be fought, not on 
the usual local lines, but solely on the Education Bill. 
The issue generally takes the form of a question to 
candidates ‘* Will you demand full control of the 
s-hools ?” Should the candidates who answer yes obtain 
a decisive victory over their “voluntary” opponents, 
the demonstration must have an important effect on 
the passing or shaping of the bill. One feature of the 
bill which will be much resented by municipal councils 
is the control of the Board of Education. The council 
has to work through an education committee, and this 
committee is appointed under a ‘‘ scheme” which has 
to be approved by the Board. 


[Communications with regard to this 


column 
addressed to MUNICEPsS, Sheaker offices. | 


should be 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCOTLAND AND THE LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Haldane, over whose “ courageous attitude ” 
the Tory Scotsman has been chortling every other day, has 
come to the end of his Liberal League campaign in the 
North. If anyone is the better for his innumerable 
speeches it is Mr. Balfour. For the Education Bill was 
blessed on every opportunity by the member for East 
Lothian, and Mr. Asquith’s faultless criticism of the 
measure was outdone in point of intensity by his colleague’s 
special pleading for it. Mr. Asquith addressed three meet- 
ings of his constituents, but he did not mention a word 
about the Liberal League. When he spoke at Coatbridge, 
feeling that he was at a safe distance from those who were 
primarily interested in the matter, he ventured to discuss 
the organisation. In what he said of it there was nothing 
very remarkable. The fact is, the League is a League 
pour rire so far as Scotland is concerned. A few recruits 
have been gained through the medium of Lady Helen 
Munro Ferguson’s tea-parties, but they are hardly the 
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strenuous politicians of the country. Lord Rosebery, re- 
cruiting at Dalmeny after his arduous Parliamentary 
labours, has never uttered a word. Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Haldane have represented his League on various self- 
sought platforms. So far as energy goes, Mr. Haldane has 
easily outstripped the ex-Home Secretary, so that his ad- 
vocacy of the Education Bill has outdone the other's 
criticism of it. Now, that measure is hated in Scotland as 
bitterly as in England. Only a few Episcopalians in the 
North appreciate it. The Established Church ministers, 
who constitute the backbone of Toryism in the counties, 
are more than surprised at the Prime Minister. Many of 
them are indignant. They do not love the Episcopal 
clerics. Moreover, they are all deeply interested in educa- 
tion in their parishes, and most of them are members of 
school boards. Nor are they so old-fashioned as not to 
express some astonishment at the endeavour to abolish the 
principle of representation with taxation. We do not care 
to see our money swept into coffers where we cannot 
keep an eye on its administration. That is one of the 
national instincts which the bill offends. True, of course, 
the present bill applies only to England. But its provi- 
sions are nowhere more carefully studied than in Scotland. 
At all the recent political meetings it has come in for 
condemnation. A Tory meeting in Glasgow, convened by 
Mr. John Wilson, broke up in disorder because the 
member for the division ventured to defend the bill. And 
the opposition on this occasion was led by the gentleman 
who was chairman of the Unionist Committee in 1900. 
Mr. Haldane’s experience at Kirkcaldy, where he was 
forced to accept a vote of thanks which concluded by 
expressing the meeting’s heartfelt objection to the bill, might 
serve to open that gentleman’s eyes. But to return to the 
League. Except for the occasional firing of one of its 
big guns in Edinburgh or Glasgow, it is never heard of. 
Mr. Cathcart Wason, the Protectionist-Liberal candidate 
for Orkney and Shetland, is its first representative in the 
field of battle. Its single exponent in the Press is the 
Glasgow Daily Record, the Harmsworth organ which, a 
capital halfpenny newspaper, is not much of a political 
force. At political gatherings, not exclusively Tory, there 
is no mistaking the tone and temper of the audiences. 
Scotsmen admire pluck and tenacity, and doubly do they 
appreciate it in one of their own countrymen. The name 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is as a red rag to a bull 
when Ministerialists are gathered together to hear Lord 
Hugh Cecil in Edinburgh or Dundee. But in Liberal 
assemblies, especially those addressed by prominent 
Leaguers, it is greeted with round after round of applause. 
Sir Henry never stood higher in the estimation of his 
countrymen than he does to-day. At Leven, the strong- 
hold of Liberalism in East Fife, the motion proposed at 
Mr. Asquith’s meeting the other evening recognised C.-B.’s 
services to the party, and expressed its unabated confidence 
in him. Mr. Haldane, and, among the even less important 
leaders of the League, Mr. Munro Ferguson, make no 
secret of their desire to secure the leadership of the party 
for Lord Rosebery. Mr. Asquith, more cautious in public, 
utters platitudes about unity, when he knows that he and 
his friends will only have unity at their own price. The 
overwhelming strength of the Liberal Partv in Scotland is 
with the recognised Liberal associations of the country. 
At the head of the official party is Lord Tweedmouth. and 
in Captain Sinclair is one of the most energetic of Whips. 
Tt is difficult to see at present where the League may come 
in. Perhaps its energies had better be devoted to the seats 
of its leaders, for neither Messrs. Haldane, Munro 
Ferguson, nor C. M. Douglas are in very secure positions. 
These gentlemen have alienated many of their supporters, 
sufficient to turn the scale at the next General Election. 
They have pursued the policy which has cost Lord Rose- 
bery the friendship of those who used to hold the highest 
hopes of his future. They are answerable to their con- 
stituents, as he is not, and their day of reckoning for follow- 
ing a decisive lead may not be very far off. And if they 
are submerged in the coming electoral struggle their disap- 
pearance will only amuse the party.—Yours, &c., 


Nortu Country LIBERA. 


COMPULSORY GREEK IN SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Whilst Church and Chapel are waging an ugly 
and unedifying battle over primary schools, there is in the 
air the possibility of a great revolution in secondary educa- 
tion. We hear that the question of compulsory Greek is 
being raised at Oxford, and the subject is, 1 hear, also 
under discussion at Cambridge. It sounds little, but it 
means much. At present the proposed change at Oxford 
is, I believe, limited to the abolition of compulsory Greek 
for non-classical honour schools. This change in itself is 
not a revolution, but I sincerely hope it is the beginning of 
one, one that will not make itself felt so much in the uni- 
versity as in English public schools. I have the firmest 
belief in these institutions as moral and physical training 
grounds, but is it not time that they seriously considered 
the questions how far their curriculum is suited to present 
needs, whether they are not taking the excellence of their 
system too much for granted, whether with all their merits 
they are not failing to develop boys’ minds in the best direc- 
tion, whether, in a word, their course of study ought not 
in the interests of themselves and of the country to be 
plunged into the melting pot? Hitherto the universities 
have blocked the way; now, perhaps, the path to reform 
may be opened. 


Let me say at once that I wish to see language remain 
the basis of education ; also that I fully appreciate the use 
of the classics ; what I protest against is their misuse. 


Granted the value of the study of dead languages, are 
we not devoting too much time to them to the exclusion of 
the living? From fourteen years’ experience in teaching 
classics, high and low, I am convinced that Latin should be 
the only compulsory language, and that Greek should be 
an optional subject. At present we compel all on a classical 
side to learn Greek for the benefit of 10 per cent. who are 
by nature fitted to penetrate into the beauties of the lan- 
guage and to extract abiding benefit from it; to them we 
sacrifice the go per cent. who can never advance far enough 
to pass through the stage of boredom and drudgery to that 
of enjoyment and appreciation. Hitherto Greek has been 
a necessity, because an ignorance of it has precluded boys 
from going to Cambridge and Oxford. Now, it may be 
that that reason will be done away, and hence the abolition 
of compulsory Greek for all pass men, which would pro- 
bably follow any tentative change, would give schools a 
free hand to alter their course of study. Of one fact I am 
certain, and that is that the smattering of Greek acquired 
by a pass man, or by a boy who leaves school at the ordi- 
nary time in a fifth form, is almost useless. A full know- 
ledge of the literature of Greece is the best training that 
any mind can have. There is no rich blessing to be drawn 
from a laboured acquaintance with Xenophon and the 
verbs in -e. Of course, any hard subject is of use as 
mental gymnastics, but for this end other subjects are better 
adapted, as they serve practical ends also. The ordinary 
boy never advances far enough to reap the benefit of 
Hellenic culture. It is mere cant to talk of the beauties of 
Greek in connection with the boy (of course, I grant a few 
exceptions) whose classical horizon is bounded by the fifth 
form at school and the Little-go or Smalls at the uni- 
versity. A vast deal of valuable time is almost wasted 
which might be more profitably spent. Spent in what? 
The answer is to be found in Mr. Bradby’s article in the 
last number but one of this review. The crying need of 
our schools is the devotion of more time to history and 
English. I will not intrude on your space to argue ths. 
It is with me a conviction. The latter half of Mr. Bradby’s 
article puts the case well. 


The reform that is needed in our schools is, that whilst 
Latin should be retained, Greek should be made an 
optional subject. It is, of course, necessary to keep it both 
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for its own sake and also for the sake of those who will 
specialise in it ultimately. Below the highest forms, the 
classical and modern sides could then be combined, and 
thereby teaching power could probably be economised. 
The result of the change in the Sixth would be that the 
minority would be specialising in classics with a view to the 
honours schools, and the majority would be set down to a 
curriculum of Latin, history, English, with the ordinary 
adjuncts of science, mathematics, and modern languages, 
which should be left pretty much as they are at present. A 
boy would be the better man and citizen for a knowledge of 
his own language and literature and of his own and other 
countries’ history. 

As Mr. Bradby says, we lack imagination and it is by 
history and literature thet the imagination can be stimu- 
lated. Of course, Plato, Sophocles, and Thucydides are 
the highest literature and history, but my contention is that 


90 per cent. of those who laboriously acquire a 
meagre smattering of Greek do not do more than 


grub around the roots. I know there is a dead weight 
of opposition in these strongholds of conservative thought 
(lL am not speaking politically; in schools my 
general experience goes rather to show that the most 
ardent exponents of theoretical radicalism are the most per- 
sistent opponents of practical reform), that in the opinion of 
some it is sacrilege, courting the fate of Uzzah, to touch the 
ark of classical education with however reverent a hand ; 
that those who, perhaps from their intense love of Greek, 
hate to see it prostituted to an ineffective use, and in what 
they believe to be the true interests of our deficient 
secondary education, wish to limit the compulsory study of 
the language to the appreciative few, will be rated as igno 
rant vandals and rude iconoclasts. But that is the fate of all 
reformers. Yet the real study of Greek will not suffer; it 
will only cease to be the bugbear of the pass man and the 
boredom of the lower-school boy. 

If the universities drop compulsory Greek, the change 
will be forced gn schools ; for either parents will not send 
their boys to institutions where they are compelled to take 
it, or else the classical side will dwindle to nothing and be 
swamped by the modern. 

The feeling against 


the compulsory study is growing 
among assistant masters. 


It is probably the difficulty in 


volved in the change that makes many headmasters 
shrink from tackling the question. ‘That  some- 
thing is lacking in the general education of ou 
public schools is obvious to those who see the 
product of them. The literary sense is markedly 
absent; and this is certainly fostered by an ad- 
vanced, but not by an elementary, study of Greek. It is 


time our own literature be given a chance, and that boys 
should be led to the study of modern politics and condi- 
tions of life through a knowledge of the history of their 
own and of other countries. We may, or may not, have won 
our victories on our playing fields, but I believe we are 
likely to lose our supremacy in the world by the misuse of 
time in the classroom.—Yours, &c., 


A PUBLIC SCHOOLMASTER. 


A NOVEL ONSLAUGHT. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—Your correspondent “J. S.,” in a pugnacious 
letter headed “ A Novel Apology,” which appeared in your 
last issue without any current occasion and months after 
my book's publication, has thought it worth while 
to assume that a trifling slip about Akenside (in the 
second volume of my Bolingbroke) which I studiously 
corrected directly I realised it, is “reprehensibly” so cor- 
rected, by shifting the oxus on to the broad shoulders of 
Macaulay, whom your correspondent says I “ misrepresent.” 
I said in my “ erratum” that Macaulay, in his “ Horace 
Walpole” essay, “implied” that Akenside (born in 1721) 


was a possible contributor to the last numbers of the Cra/is- 
man, because (and these words of mine your correspondent 
omits) he there “ranks Akenside among Opposition writers 
apparently even before 1734.” 1 said this, not only because 


Macaulay couples Pulteney, Gay, Arbuthnot, Pope, 
and Swift, among others, together with Akenside, 


but especially because, in the subsequent context, he 
dwells on the Opposition struggle for the repeal of the 
Septennial Act in the March of that year. 

These were my grounds for mistakenly introducing 
“ Akenside” into the text; and this remained my view of 
Macaulay’s essay when I made my correction. 

On the other hand, Macaulay, in this general review, 
also mentions Johnson and Doddington with Akenside ; 
while he mixes various cries against Walpole at varying 
dates; and, the sole specific mention of any work by 
Akenside is the familiar Epistle to Curio, in 1744, which 
he mentions later on. So that I daresay your correspondent 
may be right in concluding that Macaulay refers to the 
whole phalanx of Opposition writers, both in and outside 
the Craftsman, before his fall, though it did not strike me 
at the time that Akenside’s co-operation with the earlier 
Opposition writers was excluded. 

But he is quite wrong in presuming, and surely he has 
no right to presume, that my correction—which had to be 
made in a very limited space and time, and which I assure 
him was my own discovery—is a reprehensible misrepre- 
sentation. I very likely misread Macaulay, but I had 
reasons for doing so, and I certainly never wished to fasten 
on one whom I so much admire any errors of my own. 
It was only after finishing my book that on re-reading the 
essay, I introduced Akenside’s name into my text. Such 
little slips will occur in any complicated work dealing with 
a variety of characters and subjects. They occasionally 
occur even in Macaulay. 

Still less was my correction inspired by any political 
What Macaulay may have guessed or stated about 
Akenside has nothing to do with politics. 


bias. 
In all larger 
issues outlook must be tinged by temperament. 


Goethe, 
in this very regard, most truly says: 


‘I can promise to be 
upright, but I cannot promise to be impartial,” a sentence 
which Macaulay himself would have cordially endorsed. 
A misconstruction, if it is so, is not misrepresentation. 
But the whole point seems petty in the extreme. 
It may be of more interest to your readers and, I hope, 
to your correspondent to know that I have since proved a 
much longer continuance of the Craftsman than has been 
supposed. It was revived about 1739, and went on inter- 
mittently until 1746; so that Akenside may have written 
for it after all!—Yours, &c., 
W. SICHEL. 


“A DUBLIN ANOMALY.’ 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SiR, —* Municeps * begins his article in your issue of 
October 18 with the statement, “ Everyone knows that in 
England the cost of police is borne in equal shares by the 
county, or borough, and the Home Office.” 

This is like saying, “Everyone knows that lunacy 
comes from looking at the moon.” Every county and 
county borough finance committee knows that the old half- 
pay-and-clothing of pclice grant ceased with the other 
similar grants in 1888, and that the amount which the 
county or county borough now receives from the estate duty 
and licenses in place of those grants is not in the least 
affected by any subsequent change in the cost of paying and 
clothing the police. It is true that the old grant is still ob- 
tained by the few non-county boroughs which have separate 
police forces, but it is paid to them by the counties, and 
variations in it fall on the county rates and not on the Ex- 
chequer.—Yours, Xc., 


County BorouGH COUNCILLOR. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE CENTENARY NUMBER OF THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
THe EpinpurcH Review (Centenary Number). London: 


Longmans, Green, and Co. 


A TIME when liberty at home was stifled in order that liberty 
abroad might be crushed, when most of the Press was mer- 
cenary, when it was unsafe to lift voice or pen in favour 
of reform, might not seem to be a favourable moment for 
the birth of a new periodical. Yet in the year 1802 three 
briefless barristers and a cureless curate, of ages ranging 
from twenty-three to thirty, met on the fourth storey of 
Buccleuch-place, Edinburgh, and agreed—they had not 
enough money to pay the printer—to start a review if they 
could get the first number published on trust. “The 
Edin. urgh Review, or Critical Journal, to be continued 
quarterly,” was the result. Its buff and blue proclaimed 
revolutionary sympathies ; for these were the colours of the 
Whig Party, and were supposed to have been adopted by the 
“ pro-American” admirers of Washington, whose army wore 
buff and blue during the War of Independence. Sydney 
Smith once said that until the appearance of the Edinburgh 
Review “it was always considered a piece of impertinence 
in England if a man of less than £2,000 or £3,000 a year 
had any opinion at all on important subjects.” The Edin- 
burgh destroyed this notion, and the equally sane theory of 
the English aristocracy that it is disgraceful to write for hire. 
Its anonymous writers were soon known and feared. In 
fifteen years the circulation of this review, started by a 
group of poor men, who at first gave their services gratis, 
but soon “ wrote for hire,” rose from 750 to 13,500, “the 
highest point ever reached.” Many a rich and haughty 
aristocrat learned for the first time to respect poverty com- 
bined with power. 

For a long time the Edinburgh deserved the reputation 
which it at once won for political candour and courage. The 
very first number began with a moderate and liberal article 
(by Jeffrey) on the French Revolution at a time when few 
men dared to be liberal, and fewer knew how to be 
moderate. In the first half century of its existence the 
famous review saw the triumph of many good causes 
and reforms which it had championed. It saw the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade in British dominions, the break up of 
the Holy Alliance, the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, Catholic Emancipation. It saw the criminal code 
humanised, the death-penalty circumscribed, the first 
Reform Bill carned, pauperism checked by the new Poor 
Law, and wealth spread by Free Trade. Penny postage 
had been introduced. The reform of municipal corpora- 
tions, of legal procedure, and of the Game Laws had put 
an end to much corruption and tyranny. Some of the worst 
abuses of an Established Church had been removed, a 
beginning made in national education and in the application 
ot sanitary law to town life. These and many other measures 
of reform obtained the support—most of them the early, 
zealous, and powerful advocacy—of the Edinburgh. 

After 1832, when the long ascendancy of the Whigs 

° . ~~ 
began, the review gradually became an official organ, and 
all its remaining wit and audacity had to be reserved for 
literature and history. The sun of Macaulay still blazed 
in its pages ; but the young men of the review were old or 
dead, and twenty years after the Reform Bill an essayist 
of knowledge and parts thus described the middle-aged 
quarterly : 


“Asa political journal the influence of the Edinburgh 
Review has, to a great extent, passed away. Its power 
and glory culminated during the administration of Earl 
Grey. Till then, it shone in unrivalled splendour, pour- 
ing its beams in the path of progress, and shedding more 
light round the footsteps of reform than all other like 
sources combined. Other luminaries, fresher in their 


rising, and reflecting the opinions of the awakened mind 
of England, have dimmed its fires. It has grown wayward, 
timid, conservative, and aristocratic, touching gingerly 
and with gloved fingers topics which it once handled 
without mittens. From the hour it became the organ of 
a it ceased to be the herald of the people. ... It 

as shared the fate of the Whigs and of all quarterlies as 
an organ of public opinion.” 

; We are told that when Nassau Senior wrote on the 
Irish Poor Laws his articles were reviewed and modified 
by Lord Lansdowne and Lord John Russell. ‘The Whig 
censorship was very strict, and Bagehot tried to account 
for the dulness of the Review by saying that its contri- 
butors were believed to be confined to the Privy Council. 
Nevertheless, it was a first-rate periodical, for which any 
man might be proud to write. Take, for instance, the 
April number of 1846, which appeared just after Lord 
John Russell formed his first Ministry. Here are its 
contents, with the authors, whose names the publishers 
are now obliging enough to make known: 

. “Parliament and the Courts,” by Lord Denman. 

. “Shakespeare in Paris,” by Mrs. Austin. 

y= a for the Working Class,” by Sir George C. 
ewis. 

. “Religious Movement in Germany,” by Henty Rogers. 

“Lyall’s Travels in North America,” by Herman 

Merivale. 

. “European and American State Confederacies,” by 

assau Senior. 

. “Scottish Criminal Jurisprudence,’ by Lord Cockburn. 

. “Political State of Prussia,” by R. M. Milnes (after- 

wards Lord Houghton). 

. “Earls Grey and Spencer,” by Lord John Russell. 


It is certainly an interesting and probably an unpre- 
cedented fact in periodical literature that the same 
quarterly should have been issued by the same publishing 
house in October, 1802, and again in October, 1902. In 
the long and rambling article in which the centenarian 
presents himself to an admiring public many pleasant 
stories are told about editors and contributors. Thus, 
when Macaulay’s famous article on Bacon was set in type 
it ran to 120 pages, and the editor (Macvey Napier) con- 
sulted Jeffrey as to the course he should adopt : 

“*What mortal, wrote er in reply, ‘could ever 
dream of — out the least particle of this precious 
work to make it fit better with your Review? It would be 
worse than paring down the Pitt diamond to fit the old 
setting of a dowager’s ~. It is altogether magnificent 
—et prope divinum. Since Bacon himself, 1 do not know 
that there has been anything so fine. I have read it not 


only with delight, but with emotion—with throbbings of 
the heart and tears in the eye.’” 


oO m2 Ok Whe 


Macaulay, in despatching his MS. from Calcutta, had 
described it as “of interminable length,” and it was ulti- 
mately found possible to reduce Macaulay’s huge contri- 
bution to 104 pages out of the 282 which made up the July 
number of 1837. Even so it was thought right to add an 
editorial note to the first page of the article, asking the in- 
dulgence of intelligent readers “for so wide a departure 
from our general practice.” 

The second longest article ever printed was also 
Macaulay’s—on Warren Hastings; it ran to ‘ninety-six 
pages. Sixteen guineas a sheet (sixteen pages) was the 
ordinary rate of remuneration ; and at this rate Mr. Glad- 
stone was paid for one of the two articles which he wrote 
for the Whig Review. No one ever accused Mr. Glad- 
stone of being a Whig. But from 1867 until 1886 he was 
on friendly terms, and in pretty close political relations, 
with the great Whig houses. Perhaps he would have been 
wiser had he inclined more (especially when he formed 
the 1880 Ministry) to the Radical wing of the party. 
When the pinch came the Whig nobles went over with 
their valets and their quarterlies. Their loss would have 
been less felt if they had played a more modest part in 
Mr. Gladstone’s second Administration. We are a little 
surprised to find that the writer of this centenary article 
regards support of the Act of Union as the criterion of 
Whiggism. He must be aware that the Act of Union was 
a Tory measure ably opposed in Parliament by Grey and 
denounced by Fox. He appears also to be ignorant of an 
interesting fact recalled by the Freeman's Journal that in 
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the days of O’Connell the Edinburgh Review published 
an article suggesting a compromise on Repeal, and that the 
proofs were corrected by Lord John Russell. 

In the first forty years of the Edinburgh Review 
Jeffrey, Brougham, Sydney Smith, and Macaulay were the 
men whose characters were most deeply impressed upon 
it. Of these only the last two were at all typical Whigs. 
The Review was not, in its best days, so exclusive as is 
generally supposed. Sir Walter Scott, J. S. Mill, and 
even Carlyle contributed to its pages. Jeffrey recognised 
Carlyle’s genius, but found him “a difficult writer to 
manage.” Carlyle’s articles required “a little cutting off 
and patching up.” The conscience of the Sage of Chelsea 
rebelled. He told Napier that he would not stand 
“editorial hacking and hewing.” Surely Napier would 
trust him; for he, too, held strongly “that one can, and 
should, ever speak quietly; loud, hysterical vehemence, 
foaming, hissing, least of all becomes him that is con- 
vinced and not only supposes, but Anows.” Napier was a 
Scotch Professor; but even a Scotch Professor must have 
been tickled at the idea of Carlyle writing quietly, and with- 
out “ vehemence, foaming, or hissing.” 

One more incident. In 1835, it will be remembered, 
when Lord Melbourne returned to power, he did not 
invite Brougham to re-enter the Cabinet. Brougham de- 
clared it was because Lord Melbourne was afraid of being 
reduced to insignificance. Brougham never forgot or 
forgave an injury; in letter after letter to the long-suffer- 
ing editor he poured contumely upon the Whig Premier 
and on his “underlings,” who cared not a farthing for 
reform of any kind so long as they could keep their 
places. He was furious because the Review would not 
denounce the more moderate men of the party “for trim- 
mihg and waiting to see how the cat jumped.” He 
(Brougham) was the only true reformer, almost the only 
honest man, and he had no patience “with the vermin 
who were basely and meanly looking to some junction 
with the Stanleys and Grahams, and want to throw the 
honest and single-hearted reformers overboard the moment 
they have helped us to tum the Government out.” He 
complains (April 4, 1835) that his articles had not been 
printed, and declares that they must have been inter- 
cepted. The magnitude of Brougham’s grievance and 
his voracious appetite for print may be judged from the 
fact that this very April number of the Review contained no 
fewer than six articles from his pen, on: “ The British Con- 
stitution—Recent Political Occurrences,” “ Thoughts upon 
the Aristocracy,” “Newspaper Tax,” “Memoirs of Mira- 
beau,” “ French Parties and Politics,” “ State of Parties.” 

It is impossible to leave the fascinating topics 
which have been opened by the centenary number of the 
Edinburgh Review, without asking the inevitable question, 
“What is a Whig?” An old political conundrum, it 
really ought to have been solved by Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, once for a short time editor of the great Whiz 
quarterly, and author of the Use and Abuse of Political 


Terms. It is difficult to answer the question now; for 
there are no longer any Whigs left. The species is 
extinct. Otherwise they would long ago have  with- 
drawn their support from a clerical Government. 
Whigs of the Walpole and Fox type were against 


militarism, against public waste, against religious intoler- 
ance and sacerdotal supremacy. ‘There were other Whig 
schools, and notably that of Palmerston, which loved 
militarism and hated reform. But the most degenerate 
Whig could never have voted for the Education Bill or 
have written (as a writer in the new number of the Edin- 
burgh Review has the audacity to do) that a Government 
which has destroyed two Republics, wasted two hundred and 
fifty millions of public money, and is now endeavouring 
to make Church schools a charge on the rates, is a Govern- 
ment in which “plain Whig principles are still ip the 
ascendant.” But if all this seems to us essentially opposed 
to Whiggism, we are glad to recognise that the Edinburgh 
Review is still an mdependent organ, and has shown in dis- 
cussing South Africa that it is not afraid of salutary 
criticism. 


KIPLING FOR KIDs. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 

and Co. Price 6s. 
THERE is always something a little shocking in the 
spectacle of a grown man reverting to the antics of his child- 
hood. When paterfamilias rides a rocking-horse, mamma 
eats her dinner with a spoon, and Uncle Henry, who will 
never see sixty again, takes to bowling a hoop in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, we feel, and with justice, that the world 1s 
getting out of joint. No doubt many a bald-headed 
veteran is at heart a boy of twelve, and tew matrons care 
to realise that their dancing days are done, but, neverthe- 
less, people do grow up, and we have somehow got accus- 
tomed to the idea of associating age with dignity. It is, 
therefore, something of a surprise when Mr. Kipling leaps 
from Pegasus into a perambulator, lays down his rifle for a 
rattle, and exchanges the khaki uniform of manhood for 
the abbreviated sailor suit of infancy. That such a somer- 
sault is possible only to those endowed with the plasticity 
of genius, is certainly true. It is no easy feat to become 
again as a little child) None but a genius could have 
written Zhe Child’s Garden of Verses, the early parts of 
Pierre Noziere, or even Mr. Kenneth Graham’s Golden 
Age. But between Mr. Kipling and these authors there 
exists a gulf of difference. Their delicate dreams are all 
too fair, too charming, too deeply tinged with the tenderest 
poetry to suit the robust appetites and prosaic imagination 
of childhood. ‘Then, too, they are full of humour. And 
all the wisdom of life, the fruits of the understanding, and 
the ashes of experience are scarcely enough to bring us to 
a right estimation of this divinest quality. ‘That is why so 
few children under forty are capable of appreciating that 
immortal work, Zhe Bad Child’s Book of Beasts. But 
Mr. Kipling has grasped the great secret that children have 
no sense of humour, and it is upon this basis that /ust So 
Stories have been constructed. With splendid thorough- 
ness, he has excluded all possibility of interest for any but 
the little people for whom he writes. The reader has 
turned his back for ever on the drawing-room and the 
study, and entered the close and sticky little kingdom of 
the nursery. Already, at the first page we are conscious 
of a faint suggestion of bread and butter, of jam lurking 
somewhere in the cupboard, of a clinging moisture in the 
neighbourhood of the chin, of a latent tendency to upset 
the tea things, a strong desire to blow a penny trumpet, and 
a dim hint that nurse will shortly carry us off to bed. The 
atmosphere has, for the adult reader, a ceriain emotional 
value, but is almost too much like the real thing to be 
exactly comfortable. All who are fond of children (even 
those who have anything to do with them), know what a 
delightful companion a well-conditioned child can _ be. 
But few are enthusiastic enough to deny that the conversa- 
tion of any child, even a first-born, if taken down verbatim 
for more than a quarter of an hour could be anything but 
an unmitigated nuisance. Mr. Kipling, however, is of the 
contrary persuasion. With the eternal contradictoriness of 
human nature, he loves a baby almost as much as he hates 
a Boer. Nothing but love, genuine and disinterested, 
could have inspired this book. Out of his love for 
children this apostle of realism has set himself to lisp and 
prattle like a four-year-old, to romp and scream and bang 
the table, to draw wonderful and beautiful pictures, invent 
jolly, jingly rhymes, and be quite delightfully and daringly 
dull for nearly 247 pages. For that, to the adult reader, 
Just So Stories is both dull and silly, we are bound to 
admit. But it is, nevertheless, just those qualities which 
will most endear him to the average child. ‘To the child 
it is the subtlest comedy, the most pointed wit, and the 
most enthralling eloquence. What can be more scrump- 
tious, for instance, than a passage like this ? 


Just So STORIES. London: Macmulan 


“ 


He stumped and he jumped, and he thumped 
and he bumped, and he pranced and he danced, and he 
banged and he clanged, and he hit and he bit, and he 
leaped and he creeped, and he prowled and he howled, 
and he hopped and he dropped, and he cried and he 
sighed, and he crawled and he bawled, and he stepped and 
he leaped, and he danced horn pipes where he shouldn't, 
and the Whale felt most unhappy indeed.” 
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Or that excellent joke about the suspenders? How 
amusing the way it keeps coming up over and over again! 
‘This is what children really enjoy—anice boisterous, obvious 
fun, and plenty of it. Little Stalkys will be very grateful 
to their kind creator, and bless his name when this welcome 
volume falls into their hands. And because the writing of 
this book was a kindly act, and the motives that prompted 
it were of the best and purest, we should all thank Mr. 
Kipling, for in his love for children he has shown us the 
soft place of his heart. 
O. 


LWO BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


VILLA GARDENS. 
2s. 6d. 


By W. S. Rogers. London: Grant Richards. 
THe Book oF THE STRAWBERRY. 
John Lane. as. 6d. 


By Edwin Beckett. London: 
THE first of these books deals with the planning and treat- 
ment of the small plots of ground usually attached to 
suburban villas. The author, like many other people, has 
noticed how often the opportunities of villa gardens are 
misused. ‘The builder plans them, cuts up the grass with 
unnecessary wavering paths, puts borders and beds in the 
worst aspects, and fills valuable space with laurels, au- 
cubas, and other cheap and ugly shrubs. ‘Then enters the 
tenant, puts a few inappropriate plants in places where they 
will not thrive, and decides that nothing will grow in his 
garden. 

t is for such people that this book has been written. 
It contains clear and excellent plans of villa gardens of most 
of the usual shapes and sizes, supplemented by much usetul 
information, some of which, so far as 1 know, cannot be 
found elsewhere. Nothing could be better, for instance, 
than the advice on the management of paths, that chief 
difficulty in the designing of small gardens. 

To make a winding path in a square garden is, as Mr. 
Rogers says, not only to waste space, but to emphasise the 
squareness. The path should run from the most-used 
entrance of the garden along the side of the chief border, 
and may end without absurdity against the boundary wall, 
since its object is not to lead from one place to another, but 
to give access to the flowers. 

Even in the smallest and squarest gardens there is sure 
to be some variety of aspect. Mr. Rogers points out how 
aspect should be studied in the placing of every border and 
the planting of every flower, and he explains very clearly and 
shortly what are the best aspects and how they may be 
contrived. His plans are all for quite small gardens, one 
of less than go square feet, and they show how awkward 
and monotonous slips of land may be filled with beauty and 
variety at a very small cost. It is to be hoped that the 
book will have a large sale among villa residents, for it is 
the small gardens that have made gardening a national art 
in England; and the more small gardens are cultivated, 
the more security there is against the degradation of the 
art. For a long period of the last century beautiful flowers 
were only grown beautifully in cottage gardens. Large 
houses had no gardens but only grounds. And it is the 
cottagers’ enduring example that has taught us all the better 
way. Plants arranged in the old irredeemable ugliness 
are now to be found only about the palaces of the most 
exalted persons and the villas of the most benighted 
suburbs. But if it is to be all a matter of fashion, the 
ugliness may come back and our returning skill in horticul- 
ture be lost again. The more little gardens that are well 
planned and well cultivated, the less likely is this to happen, 
for all arts, from the loftiest to the most trivial, are pre- 
carious unless practised for their own sake by people of alt 
ranks and conditions. Gardeners, though a deserving 
body of men, are hirelings, and gardening can never be 
to them what it is to the man who grows his own flowers for 
his own pleasure. It was gardeners’ gardening, tolerated 





by the indifference of their employers, that produced 
carpet-bedding, and the dwarfing, doubling, and general 
degredation of plants. So soon as the employer begins to 
take an interest in his garden, the carpet beds disappear, 
but gardening, if it is to depend on the interest of the 
owners of large gardens, can never progress securely. It 
must depend rather on the interest of those who dig their 
own borders and plant their own flowers. ‘There should be 
many of these among the inhabitants of suburban villas who 
cannot afford to employ a skilled gardener, and who, as Mr. 
Rogers warns them, should have nothing to do with the 
jobber. He in any place except a garden may be a worthy 
man enough. In a garden he is more destructive than a 
slug of his own size could be. He may be allowed perhaps 
to mow the lawn, but is no more to be trusted with a spade 
than a child with gunpowder. He destroys or throws away 
all the plants that he digs up, unless they are weeds, which 
he sets out in careful patterns in the best parts of the 
devastated border. If you are angry with him he imputes 
it to ignorance, madness, or drink. That he doves not 
understand the whole art of gardening is an idea that could 
not shape itself in his mind, that would be meaningless even 
if presented to him in the plainest language. Gardening 
comes to him by nature as maternity comes to the mother 
who feeds her baby on whelks and liquorice, and those 
who try to refute him out of books are as ridiculous to him 
as the remonstrating doctor to the matron who has borne 
eight children and buried seven of them. 

The best books om gardening are usually those which 
confine themselves to a special branch of the subject. 
Those who write on gardening at large are too apt to try 
and make literature out of their and humours, 
their gardeners, and friends and husbands. There is no 
attempt of this sort in Te Book of the Strawberry. ‘The 
author, Mr. Beckett, knows his business, and keeps to. it. 
His book is simply written, well arranged, and fairly ex- 
haustive. Besides lists of the best varieties, chapters 
on the culture of strawberres for market, diseases and 
insect pests, there is an interesting account of the his- 
tory of the strawberry, which is shorter than one would 
suppose. Before the eighteenth century only a few wild 
kinds were known. ‘There is a mention in the sixteenth of 
strawberries, big as mulberries, as something wonderful. 
The pine strawberry, the chief parent of our modern kinds, 
was introduced about 1760, and the development of the 
modern fruit is a matter of the last hundred years. During 
this development size and profusion of fruit have been at- 
tained rather at the expense of flavour, the common fault 
of those who raise fruit with an eye to the market. No 
garden strawberry has the incomparable wild flavour of the 
Alpine and Hautbois varieties. But wonders have been 
done, among the latest of which is the production of a race 
of strawberries that bear fruit from June until the frosts of 
autumn. ‘These are still on their trial, but it is likely that 
in a few years strawberries will be as common in September 
and even October as in June. Mr. Beckett also has chap- 


tastes 


ters on the cultivation of raspberries and blackberries, and 
one or two hybrids, such as the logan and wine berries, that 
deserve to be more grown than they are. 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 
THE HIBBERT JouRNAL, Vol. I., No. 1, 
Quarterly Review of Religion, 
London and Oxford: 


October, 1902: A 
Theology, and Philesophy. 
Williams and Norgate. 


Tue Hibbert Journal breaks new ground, and, though it is 
customary for new essays in journalism to begin well, the 
excellence of the first number of this review does not 
promise to resemble the short-lived brilliance of an autumn 
day. There is ample room for such a venture. “ Theology, 
philosophy, religion,” are to come within its scope, and at 
present there is no English review which deals with such a 
ccmbination, or with the elements of it, in such a temper, 
as their fusion induces. It will not rival Mind, which 
gives itself up entirely to philosophy, and of late years has 
tended—rather conformably to the present situation of phil- 
osophy—to be occupied with special problems of logic and 
philosophy, thus becoming a rather technical review. 
It will not cover the same ground as the Jn/ernational 
Journal of Ethics or the Theorist. Nor have we a review 
dealing regularly with theology, which is read by those 
people who-are interested, generally, in theological prob- 
lems; in fact, the public for whom Matthew Arnold’s 
Literature and Dogma was written. The Expositor cer- 
tainly does not reach them, and it is the defect of reviews 
of a strictly technical character that they only reach the 
professional students of the subject that they are attached 
to. \ 

Even were medicine less specialised than it is, the 
layman would not read the Lancet or the British Medical 
Journal. Yet a certain acquaintance with the problems of 
public health should be acquired by any citizen, and the 
same is true of the other superior “ mysteries.” There is, 
further, much reason to hope that the mingling of phil- 
osophy and theology will have a sound influence on the 
treatment of both, and we look for the greater benefit to 
come from the former. 

Certainly, the preface by the Editors breathes a liberal 
atmosphere ; the style has an American ring, there is a 
faint echo of the Declaration of Independence about it. 
We suppose that English is not yet fully adapted to the 
issue of manifestoes on abstract topics, or to the exhibition 
of principles. At least, the Editors do not seem to have 
said just what they want to say once for all ; for they return 
toa point and thus obscure it. Guarding themselves against 
the inference (as likely to be drawn from their statements) 
that their variety of scope and general welcome to divergent 
opinions will leave the review without a definite character, 
they add: 

" “It will be admitted that, amid all varieties of religious 
opinion, the goal of religious aspiration is one. The 
thoughts of men, though separated at the beginning, and 
on their own level, by every degree of intellectual differ- 
ence, have yet a common end, raised by infinity above all 
human levels, to which, as to a fiscal point, they inevitably 
converge. Thus, in the last analysis, we reach a principle 
which gives an inner unity to reverent minds. This inner 
unity the Hibbert Journal will seek to represent.” 

We express a cordial hope that the Hibbert Journal will 
in its way, come to mean as much for our contemporaries 
as did the foundation of the Westminster Review in the 
days of the Mills. Let us shortly examine a few of its 
articles. Professor Royce, of Harvard, was made the one 
distinctly philosophical contribution to the first number, 
entitled “ The Concept of the Infinite.” His aim is to find 
some formula which will represent the infinite in a concrete 
way, so as to rescue it from the reproach of being a merely 
negative conception. He avails himself of the researches 
of modern mathematicians, especially Cantor and 
Dedekind, and finally applies their special results to 
“Central Metaphysical Problems.” It may be mentioned 
here that Professor Royce’s Gifford Lectures, “ The World 
and the Individual,” in which he develops yet ancther 
form of idealism, are fully reviewed by Professor Henry 
Jones elsewhere in this number. Professor Oliver Lodge’s 
paper on “ Science and Faith” seems somewhat inconclu- 
sive ; but, perhaps, he did not seek to do more than express 
what most men feel about the apparently irreconcileable 
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features of the two forms of consciousness. After him 
comes Mr. Stopford Brooke, who puts the matter in a 
more concrete form in his analysis of Matthew Arnold’s 
Mental States. This is a wonderfully clear and discrimi- 
nating piece of criticism, written with a precision worthy of 
its subject. Professor Drummond, in a liscourse on the 
meaning of the Pauline phrase “righteousness of God,” 
seems to be trying to rescue it from certain narrow and 
forced interpretations in favour of a simpler and more 
classical meaning. Mr. Conybeare takes three well-known 
passages from the Gospels with intent to prove, contrary to 
the assertion of Westcott and Hort, that with the help of 
patriotic quotations we can discern traces of a process by 
which the text has been amended from its earliest form in 
the interests of a doctrine, which the majority had been 
maintaining against a particular heresy. If he is iustified, 
more than one passage in the New Testament will have to 
go the way of the verses in the Johannine epistle about the 
three heavenly witnesses, formerly defended so stubbornly. 

Three contributors—Professor Hewison, the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong, and Dr. Horton—have ‘ealt with 
“ Catastrophes and the Moral Order.” ‘There has been no 
collaboration, and the incident which suggested the dis- 
cussion was the recent volcanic outburst in the West 
Indies. None of them makes any reference to the cele- 
brated indictment of Nature drawn by J. S. Mill ia i's 
essays on religion, which is a little curious, as that work 
contains for English readers the classical expression of that 
spirit of doubt which is aroused by the occurrence of some 
great devastation wrought in the course of Nature. ‘They 
do refer to the impression made by the earthquake of 
Lisbon on Voltaire and some of his sceptical contem- 
poraries. It seems to illustrate the arbitrary character of 
our susceptibilities that nobody has ever been led to doubt 
—at least in public—the existence or the benevolence of 
God by his suffering the late war in Africa to be fought. 

In “reviews” this number is particularly strong, an? 
it is likely that the journal will be able to maintain a high 
level here ; for, appearing once a quarter, its Editors will 
be able to make a selection, and deal only with books of 
hiyh rank. : 

Professor H. Jones’s review of Dr. Royce’s book on 
The World and the Individual, if read along with Pro- 
fessor Muirhead’s criticism of Mr. Kidd’s recent work, 
suggests the different conceptions which modern reviewers 
take of their duty. Each has been able to take enough 
space to give a full review; but, whereas Professor Jones 
has given a careful exposition of the aim of Dr. Royce’s 
book, from which a philosophical student would be 
equipped to make his own observations, and left a direct 
criticism to be indicated in outline at the end of his article, 
Professor Muirhead has indicated the nature of Mr. Kidd’s 
book by criticising it. His is, we suppose, the older 
method. 

The Encyclopedia Biblica, Dr. Fairbairn’s Philo- 
sophy of Religion, Van Manen’s Letterkunde, and Hoff- 
ding’s Religions Philosophic are also noted. 

Finally, the Journal contains an abstract of current 
theological and philosophical periodicals, in which the brief 
notices of articles appearing therein are written with great 
care and success. 


= &. C. 





MAGAZINES. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG is in holiday mood in his monthly 
causerie in Longman’s Magazine, touches lightly on the new 
Academy, goes on to discuss sixpenny editions, the methods 
of Wilkie Collins, the past cricketing season, primitive re- 
ligion, ar Martin ‘Pupper, and finishes up with the reputed 
house of John Knox, in Edinburgh. We prefer him in this 





mood and as a sign of our appreciation may be allowed to 
quote one of his paragraphs: 


‘*The wanderer in the holidays mainly battens upon six- 
penny literature. A sixpenny Academy would be a lively 
Academy. For President I would, if consulted, select Mr. 
Nathaniel Gould, who shines by a candid simplicity of 
style, and a direct and unaffected appeal to the primitive 
emotions and our love for that noble animal the horse. 
After a profound study of Mr. Gould’s romances a man 
feels incapable of reading anything else. Mr. Guy Boothby 
appears, relatively, un raffiné. We begin to think that ‘ ex- 
officio’ means ‘ unofficiallv.’ and that uwrbs in rus is correct 
Latin. These gems of diction 1 find in my favourite six- 
penny novelists; but one of them, in /77t- Bits, quotes 
Richard of Cirencester. This erudition is out of place; 
the sixpenny standard is sensibly lowered. Mr. Nathaniel 
Gould never quotes Richard of Cirencester, nor writes the 
word ‘ begin,’ always preferring to say ‘commence,’ which 
is more worthy of an Academician and of the dignity of 
literature.” 


There is an entertaining article by Mr. Harold Mac- 
Farlane on “ The Relic Market,” and another by the Rev. 
John Isabell on “The Behaviour of Animals in Unfamiliar 
Circumstances.” Messrs. Longman do not give their 
patrons a great deal of reading for their sixpences, but what 
they do give them is always good. 


The Century Illustrated Magazine for October pro- 
vides a great deal of interesting reading. ‘There are two 
articles on Dr. Dowie, “The Modern Elijah,” in one of 
which that amazing charlatan is “analysed and classified,” 
while the other gives some account of “the prophet and 
his profits.” These latter seem to be enormous, for Dowie 
has a genius for organisation, and his business schemes are 
conducted on the most advanced methods. It is not 
generally known in England that he has established a lace- 
making industry at Zion, the town which he has built him- 
self, 





Over the World, by Sir Edgar Boehm (London: 
Horace Cox), is the record of a traveller who sees no more 
than any man might see when he travels, and describes 
what he has seen no better and no worse than most men 
could. But having travelled far, and not being ambitious 
in the point of style nor feeling constrained to have im- 
pressions, Sir Edgar Boehm has written a book which is a 
valuable sort of guide-book to four continents, Africa, Asia, 
Australia, and America, though in the case of the first and 
last it is only the far south and the north respectively that 
he describes. No globe-trotter’s outfit will in future be 
complete without Over the World, and not the least con- 
sulted part of it will be the list of hotels and clubs which 
is conveniently drawn up in an appendix. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


S° there is to be no Transvaal loan after all, at 
J least not in the current year of grace. Nobody 
can quite make out why, after the elaborate semi- 
official hints that were set going last week ; but the 
Consol market was relieved by the news, and, after 
all the mystery of the withdrawal of the loan, is only 
one more added to the long list of mysteries which 
nowadays make thoughtful people in the City pull rather 
long faces. The relief of the Consol market sufficed to 
put about 5s. on the price of Consols for about half an 
hour, and then, as always happens when the market 
looks at all healthy, a mysterious ‘‘ tap” was turned 
on andthe quotation sank back again. Some people 
said it was French selling, some said it was French 
money-lenders forcing sales by American speculators 
for whom they had been carrying stock since the 
** peace boom.” Most versions of the story, however, 
agreed that the dulness of the Consol market had some 
connection with the rise in the value of money in Paris 
and the weakness of the Bourse, which has been very 
marked during the last week. 


I made bold, a week ago, to call attention to this 
mysterious hardening of money rates in Paris, and I 
venture to do so again, because the situation in France 
has not become any clearer, financially speaking, but 
rather more obscure ; and it seems to me, now that 
New York is resting between spasms, that observers 
might do well to discover, if they can, exactly what 
is happening in the world of French finance. Savings 
bank withdrawals have been reported again, and with 
these in progress it is more than likely that other 
banks are feeling something like a nibble. There is 
certainly a good deal of political nervousness in France, 
but instead of being accompanied, as usual, by 
inactivity and easy money, it is now attended by a 
hardening Money market and a strong demand for bar 
gold in London for export to Paris. The Bourse has 
been so buoyant and optimistic lately that it has built 
up a “bull” account in Spanish bonds and its other 
favourites that is rather too heavy to be convenient, 
but I think this circumstance is hardly sufficient to 
account for all the symptoms that at present make 
French finance interesting. If anything like trouble is 
brewing in Paris, it may be decidedly inconvenient for 
London and New York, both of which centres have 
lately lived on French credit to an extent that is hardly 
realised. aeteat i 

In London the financial event of the week has been 
the dramatic coup in the world of ‘‘ tubes.” It is 
hardly necessary to remind my readers that there has 
been a mighty struggle between two American groups 
for the traffic from Hammersmith to the West End and 
City. One of the groups, the Yerkes-Speyer syndicate, 
had gotcontrolof the District Railway and the Brompton 
and Piccadilly and Baker-street and Waterloo Tubes ; 
whereupon the Morgan syndicate made common cause 
with the London United Tramways, which own the 
electric trams westward from Hammersmith and Shep- 
herd’s Bush, and promoted a bill for a tube to come 
under the main road from Hammersmith to Piccadilly, 
andsonorth-eastwardto Palmer's Green. The District sy n- 
dicate opposed this scheme tooth and nail, urging, rather 
reasonably, that if the new tube were constructed either 
it or the District would inevitably come to giief. The 
public watched the fight with languid interest, most of 
us caring little how much rival American groups might 
lose as long as London got a cheap and good transport 
system. eee 

On Tuesday the fight between the syndicates was 
to have been resumed; when, to the astonishment of 


the Parliamentary Committee before whom it was to 
take place, and of the counsel who were to have done 
the fighting, and of everybody else, it appeared that 
the fight was already all over and that the Yerkes 
syndicate had fairly ‘‘ euchred”’ the Morgan people by 
buying, behind their backs, a controlling interest in the 
London United Tramways, hitherto the ally of the 
Morgans. The whole position was thus completely 
reversed. The Committee did not quite know which 
party they were hearing, counsel got mixed up as to 
whom they were representing, and the only thing clear 
was that the bill for the London United Tramways’ end 
of the projected tube was withdrawn, leaving the 


Morgan end dangling; and so the Committee ad- 
journed till Thursday and then threw out the 
rest. The net result is that the Yerkes- 
Speyer group have got control of the trams _ that 
act as ‘‘feeders” and have got a session's start 


of any possible rivals who may bring in further bills. 
As to how it was done, gossip wags a busy tongue; but 
this much appears to be clear : The controlling majority 
of shares in the London United Tramways was held bya 
certain Mr. George White, a Bristol stockbroker and a 
very successful organiser of tramways ; and this gentle- 
man saw fit to transfer this controlling interest to his 
adversaries, his reasons for doing so being explained by 
a letter, which was read before the Committee, written 
by him to Messrs. Morgan’s solicitor. 


The letter is a remarkable document, and no 
attempt to answer it has been made by the Morgans, 
whose leading representative in London is Sir Clinton 
Dawkins, lately prominent in connection with the 
Atlantic ‘‘ combine.” The letter, which appeared in 
last Wednesday's morning papers, and should be 
studied by all who like to get behind the scenes in 
these affairs, practically accuses the Morgans of 
insisting on controlling the whole of the joint scheme 
and scoffing at any suggestion that the London 
United people should have a say in the matter. It 
also acidly remarks : ‘‘ That it was absolutely necessary 
we should insist on equal control in the management 
was made clear to us very early in the proceedings, for 
I need only refer to the lamentable want of knowledge 
on all practical questions shown on your side on the 
occasion of the conference at Sir Clinton Dawkins’s 
house (when we were actually in Committee of the 
Lords), and when we had to cut about the whole of 
your figures and enforce our view that you should not 
ask Parliament to grant you capital powers which 
were something like a million sterling in excess of the 
actual requirements,’’ &c. 


These revelations and amenities amused the City 
intensely. Sir Clinton Dawkins is a personage so 
distinguished that I need hardly remind you that he 
was once in the Treasury, and afterwards figured as 
a financial adviser to the Governments of Egypt and 
of India, winning laurels so effulgent that the mighty 
magnate who heads the Morgan firm thought it 
worth while to offer him a princely salary to join 
the London branch of the business. The City was 
a little sceptical as to the value of an ex-Government 
official as a practical financier, dealing in the din of 
live markets instead of dictating in the peaceful repose 


of an office lined with convenient pigeon-holes. And I 
must sorrowfully admit that a certain amount of 


malicious glee was caused by this dramatic discomfi- 
ture of the Morgan group, who have thus been com- 
pletely walked round and outwitted by the Speyer 
syndicate and Mr. George White, the latter being dis- 
gusted by the ‘‘ lamentable want of practical know- 
ledge” shown by the Morgan representatives. It is 
long since the City has had such a spectacle to chuckle 
over. I wonder what “ J. Pierp.” thinks ? 
JANus. 


